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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Germany: Arbiter of Peace 


£3 O have any chance of being just, one’s view of 
present-day Europe must be comprehensive both in 
space and time, and must, as far as possible, be 
cleared of emotion. It is deplorably easy, as the irrespon- 
sible Press shows us, to be partial and one-sided, and to look 
neither before nor after. And it is easier still to allow 
passion, however justifiable it may seem, to cloud and upset 
the judgment. Passion has been lately rampant in Germany 
and, naturally but regrettably, it is reflected in her neigh- 
bours: Hitler’s envoy here—his mission was surely a gesture 
of peace and reason—was received without much official 
courtesy and with open insult by some of the mob; and it 
is out of these ugly emotions of hatred, anger and fear that 


war is engendered,—war which so rarely finds support in 


” 


common sense. “Anger is a temporary madness,” says the 
old adage; but unfortunately the seizure may last long 
enough to produce any number of insane projects and acts. 
Happily, the turbulent effervescence of Nazi-ism has calmed 
down for the moment. If the German people have been 
allowed to know little that is true and are told much that is 
false about the reaction of civilization against many prin- 
ciples and features of their resurgent nationalism, at least 
their Government knows and respects the truth. That know- 
ledge had a marked influence upon the Chancellor when he 
made his historic declaration of policy on May 17th: his 
utterances were as unlike those of the demagogue Hitler, . 
unfortunately enshrined and broadcasted for all to read in 
what a large section of young Germany regards as its Bible, 
“Mein Kampf,” as can well be imagined. And he showed 
no little courage and statesmanship in thus implicitly re- 
canting much of his blood-and-thunder programme. His 
recognition of the futility of war to redress existing griev- 
ances is, in fact, a disavowal of militarism. “No fresh 
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European war is capable of putting something better in the 
place of the unsatisfactory conditions which to-day exist. 
On the contrary, neither politically nor economically could 
the use of any kind of force in Europe create a more 
favourable situation. Even by the decisive success of a new 
European settlement, by force, the final result could only 

. contain the seeds of later differences and fresh 


complications.” 


The Chancellor Decides Against War 


HESE are words, more than one English commentator 

has noted, which might have been spoken by Herr 
Briining, whose dismissal from the Chancellorship has so de- 
layed the process of peace. And may we not see in those 
which followed—‘“‘Germany is also ready without further ado 
to dissolve her entire military forces and destroy even the 
weapons left to her, if other nations will do the same’”—an 
emphatic echo of Signor Mussolini’s standing offer, under 
the same conditions to reduce the Italian Army to ten thous- 
and rifles? It is obvious that, if the four military European 
Powers which count, since they alone have the means of 
equipping their armies, were to abandon both the purpose 
and the means of aggression, security would become almost 
absolute. If the German echo to Il Duce’s words—he wrote 
(in Zes Annales) in August, 1931,—had been immediate, a 
large measure of disarmament would by this time have been 
accomplished. As it is, this declaration of policy—the first 
which Herr Hitler has addressed to the world outside 
Germany—has restored life to the Disarmament Conference, 
and, if not contradicted by any future act or word, may bring 
it to success. 


So Far, So Good 


F many critics in France and elsewhere, even outside the 

ranks of the blind security-by-force advocates and of the 
war-traders, view the Chancellor’s peaceful declarations with 
considerable caution, that is precisely due to those belligerent 
acts and words in Germany which quite recently preceded 
it. Excuse has been sought for such nationalistic excesses 
in that they were necessary to rebuild the moral of Germany, 
sapped by eighteen years suppression and economic distress, 
and vitiated by wide-spread and growing communism. One 
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may, indeed, measure the depth of despair to which the 
German public mind had been reduced by the readiness with 
which it responded to the Nazi appeal, profoundly immoral 
and unChristian as we know it to be in many of .its elements, 
and wholly subversive of the comity of nations. The Nazis 
promised young Germany national rehabilitation, the control 
of its own destiny, and that place in the sun which its num- 
bers and history and cultural achievements entitled it. 
Unfortunately their appeal to racial hatred and contempt, 
based upon an unsound ethnological theory, poisoned the 
movement from the start, and rightly called forth emphatic 
Catholic condemnation. Last month we mentioned that the 
German hierarchy found it possible to remove their prohi- 
bition against Catholics supporting the National Socialists. 
It may be well to quote the terms they use in doing so, as 
they prove that the Bishops have made no compromise with 
what is unChristian in the original Nazi programme. 


During the last years the Bishops of the German 
dioceses, moved by their dutiful anxiety to preserve the 
Catholic Faith and to protect the inviolable rights of 
the Church, have condemned the National Socialist move- 
ment by prohibitions and warnings which were to remain 
binding as long and as far as the reasons for them 
continued. 

We now acknowledge that by the highest representa- 
tive of the Reich Government, who at the same time 
is the authorized leader of that movement, public and 
solemn promises have been given, which recognize the 
inviolability of Catholic doctrine and the unalterable 
teachings and rights of the Church, and by which the 
full validity of the Treaties concluded between the Ger- 
man States and the Church has been guaranteed. 

The Bishops, therefore, whilst not repealing the con- 
demnation of certain religious and moral errors de- 
nounced in their former declaration, believe that they 
may now trust that the above-mentioned general pro- 
hibitions and warnings must no longer be considered 
necessary. 

As a result, the German Centre Party, which, with the 
Bavarian People’s Party, forms the second largest section 
in the Reichstag, after electing ex-Chancellor Briining as 
leader, was able on May 7th to give its support to the main 
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objects of the Hitler Government, in a manifesto calling upon 
all its political supporters to join in “unanimous co-operation 
in the fight of the unified ‘national front’ for German honour 
and freedom and for Germany’s equality of life among the 
nations, for law and justice and for the happy future of our 


people.” 


Germany not merely Federated but United 


HE methods by which that unified “national front” was 

secured is only of German concern. Supported by a vot- 
ing strength of only half the nation, the Chancellor has yet 
gathered into his own hands, without effective protest from 
any quarter, the political and economic control, not only of 
Prussia but also of all the Federal States, from Bavaria, 
which is as large as Austria, to the smallest Principality and 
Free-town. Their various constitutions have not been 
abolished but the Chancellor’s men rule in them all, and so 
Germany has become effectively one as never before in her 
history. Aided doubtless by wholly-changed circumstances, 
the Chancellor has accomplished what Bismarck never ven- 
tured to attempt,—the practical unification, in matters of 
home and of foreign policy, of the German “‘Reich”—a term 
used under the Weimar Republic and naturally retained now 
that the Republic has vanished. The German people, con- 
templating the result, have seemingly given their consent. The 
whole Reichstag including the Socialists (the eighty-one 
Communists, representing nearly five million voters, being 
elsewhere) rose after the Chancellor’s speech to “place itself 
solidly behind the Government in this question,” the right 
of Germany to complete equality. It does not seem that, any- 
more than Signor Mussolini does in Italy, Herr Hitler will 
find any opposition to whatever he may devise in pursuit of 
that end. Already he has to his credit much that is ad- 
mirable. After the Italian model, he has suppressed Free- 
masonry, that imperium in imperio, which on the Continent is 
the source of such manifold evils. He has suppressed, too, 
that cult of indecency, whether shown by the practice of 
nudism, or by the advocacy of contraception or by the spread 
of vicious literature, which is the immediate result of God- 
less government. He has shown his sense of the necessity of 
safeguarding religion and the integrity of the family. He 
has made far-reaching plans for the well-being of the worker 
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and the cure of the abuses of capitalism—a better way, in- 
deed, of combating communism than his internment or 
banishment of its leaders and the entire abolition of its Press. 
At the same time, communism, which in essence is an inten- 
tion, to be realized when possible and to be worked for in the 
meantime, to overthrow by violence the established constitu- 
tion, cannot expect to be let alone by any Government. If 
our own handful of extremists showed signs of becoming 
really powerful, it would be the duty of the existing Govern- 
ment to take measures to check their growth as being active 
rebels against lawful authority. Supported by nearly six 
million votes last November and, in spite of adverse circum- 
stances, by about five million in the March election, the 
German communists whose aim, be it always remembered, 
is the utter and violent destruction, after the Russian model, 
of civilized government, had become an immediate menace, 
and part of the Chancellor’s popularity is doubtless due to 
his claim that he has saved the Fatherland from Bolshevism. 
If on that account, and because of those other positive bene- 
fits enumerated above, the German people seem disposed to 
condone the unscrupulous methods too often employed, it is 
not our business to condemn, but we should be better pleased 
if “Mein Kampf” had been added to the literature so exten- 
sively burnt. For, to tell the truth, it deserves that fate more 
than many volumes so consumed. 


German Unity and the Restoration of Law 


HE world, we think, will be ready, in view of the Chan- 
cellor’s statement of policy, to forget the recent militaris- 

tic utterances of Baron von Neurath, the Foreign Secretary, 
and of Herr von Papen,! the Vice-Chancellor—to say nothing 
of the still wilder sayings of lesser officials—if only it can be 
taken henceforward as the fixed programme of the German 
Government. The prevention of a threatened communist revo- 
lution, the solution of the grave industrial and social prob- 
lems caused by uncontrolled capitalism, and the union of 
the whole country in respect to world-relations, are all 
laudable objects, which German patriots can wholeheartedly 
support and the attainment of which will further international 
stability. With the nation behind him, it is to be hoped that 
* The scandal caused to Catholics by H. von Papen’s unChristian glorifica- 


tion of the war-spirit has been adequately voiced by our Catholic Press, so we 
need not stress it here. 
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Herr Hitler will be able to replace the rule of arbitrary force 
by that of law, and restore that measure of citizen liberty 
which distinguishes a truly civilized State. No regime can, 
or should, prosper which denies essential rights, whether of 
individuals or of associations. It is significant that the 
Bavarian hierarchy, in the interests of their own country, 
included the muzzling of the Press and the projected forma- 
tion of a pan-German Protestant Church amongst the things 
they protested against in their Pastoral of May 5th, which 
concluded—“*We absolutely reject every infringement of 
rights and every inequality of law, levelled at subjects in 
our own State. We are in duty bound to show justice and 
love to all men.” We have here, clearly, an allusion to the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews, rather than to the suppression 
of the communists whose principles on their own showing 
make them outlaws. 


Jew-baiting neither just nor wise 


S last month the discrimination against German citizens 

of Jewish blood on grounds, not of politics—for not 
all Jews are communists—nor of religion—for their religion 
does not make them bad citizens,—but simply on grounds 
of race, was here repudiated as thoroughly unChristian, little 
more need be said. The Nazi view amounts to this, that no 
Jew as such can be a good citizen, or can be a citizen at all, 
and that, therefore, no State which wishes to maintain its 
national character can tolerate more than a small proportion 
of those undesirable and essential aliens. It cannot be de- 
nied that the clannishness of that people and its traditional 
aptitude for making money has throughout the ages created 
a problem which has never been successfully solved, but the 
German solution is neither based on right principles nor likely 
to be final. And, by provoking world-wide hostility to the 
new Reich, it will immensely increase its various troubles, 
economic and political, besides lowering German prestige in 
the eyes of all enlightened people. Herr von Papen, in an 
interview printed in The Evening Standard for May 16th, 
asks how we should like it “if a large percentage of Govern- 
ment officials in England were international Jews, if a great 
number of Oxford and Cambridge professors were Jews, and 
if local municipalities and organizations of every kind were 
in Jewish hands.” We doubt whether the British public 
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would care a jot, provided that those various officials did their 
jobs efficiently: nay, in view of the fact that public opinion 
tolerates a large proportion of theoretical communists 
amongst the professors of the London School of Economics, 
we doubt whether the public has much concern as to how its 
officials teach and act. As British citizens, these men take 
whatever position their abilities can secure. And if, as Herr 
von Papen implies, Jews formed 60 to 80 per cent, not of the 
money-lending class, but of German hospital doctors, and 
if in Berlin the lawyer-profession was composed of 2,500 
Jews and only 1,000 Gentiles, it seems, in the absence of the 
charge of :unfair influence, that the abler men got the posts. 
However, there is no danger that Israel’s woes will go un- 
proclaimed for want of means of voicing them, so no more 


need be said. 


The Badge of the Catholic tribe 


E are more concerned about our own people, who in 

various parts of the world are enduring persecution far 
more bitter and unjust than that, grave as it is, which at 
the moment afflicts German Jewry. The Archbishop of 
Birmingham, speaking at a meeting of protest on May 19th, 
whilst condemning purely racial discrimination as un- 
Christian, called attention to the singular silence of the 
British Press—with one or two honourable exceptions—re- 
garding the injustices endured in many places by Catholics. 
Enough, perhaps, was said on the subject in these pages 
last month, but an apt illustration of this deep-seated bias 
against Catholics may be quoted. Speaking of the iniquitous 
Religious Orders Bill in Spain, which “nationalizes’” [i.e., 
confiscates] all Church property, deprives members of Reli- 
gious Orders of many rights of citizenship, Spanish parents 
of their due control of their children’s education, and the 
Congregations of the right to teach or engage in industry, 
the Zimes correspondent (May 18th) says “its passage is 
an achievement for the Prime Minister . . . for it is one 
of the fundamental laws on the Republican programme and 
a law complementary to the Constitution.”” Why a politician 
who rules only in virtue of an arbitrary decree which per- 
mits him to do what he likes, the so-called Law of the De- 
fence of the Republic, should be proud of forcing through 
a packed Parliament so flagrantly unjust a measure, only 
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the bigoted anti-clerical can tell. Where such animus does 
not operate, as in the case related by the same correspondent 
(May 2oth) of the release of three unjustly imprisoned 
Royalists, the natural comment is ‘Their case is an instruc- 
tive instance of the abuse of power possible under legislation 
such as the Law of the Defence of the Republic.” The 
whole eighteen months during which that Law has been in 
operation might provide the writer, had he eyes to see, count- 
less instances of much worse abuse of power. But as Catho- 
lics only are the sufferers he and his brother scribes have 
no concern. It is not “news.” 


Catholic Brotherhood at Fault 


JEW to whom this indifference of the Press to Catholic 

wrongs was quoted and contrasted with the world-wide 
réclame Jew-baiting in Germany had received, replied with 
some point—“You Catholics number some 300 million, we at 
most 14 or 15,” implying that, if we were as united as the 
Jews, we could make the Press and the world take heed of our 
grievances. That is true, if only we had such control of 
the Press as the Jews have and if our unitedness, which 
mainly concerns the things of the soul, were exhibited in 
temporal relations as well, and, finally, if the world were not 
instinctively hostile to that other-worldly institution, the 
Catholic Church, and rather glad than otherwise when its 
enemy is oppressed. Still, we Catholics should not be 
indifferent to each other’s sufferings and, though the passing 
of resolutions of sympathy is a comparatively easy matter, 
such “gestures” might bear comfort and strength to remote 
communities under affliction. We are indeed numerous 
enough to raise, when unjustly treated, a clamour which 
should echo round the world. During the late Mexican perse- 
cution under Calles, recalled in this issue, the Westminster 
Federation, supported by twelve other Catholic societies, took 
occasion of the Manchester Congress of 1926 to send a 
message of sympathy to the Archbishop of Mexico, but, as 
far as we are aware, nothing similar has since been sent 
anywhere, although, God knows, there have been occasions 
enough. Doubtless, it is the dread of seeming to interfere 
in “politics” that furnishes an excuse for our apathy. If only 
in each country, as there is in some, there were a strong 
national organization, representing the whole body of Catho- 
lic citizens, international reaction to anti-Catholicism would 
become easy and effective. 
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Religious Statistics 


HE difficulty of getting accurate numerical statistics 

even of a small, undiffused body, is proverbial and “the 
best of this kind are but shadows” of the reality. But, ‘re- 
garding the religions of the world, so difficult is the quest and 
so uncertain the result, that even such a standard authority 
as “Whitaker” is content with round numbers, very round 
numbers which for the past few years have been stationary 
as well. He gives us, as the grand total of Catholics, Ortho- 
dox and Protestants the figures, respectively, 331,500,000, 
144,000,000 and 206,900,000. Other authorities give 
other estimates, showing how vague are their general sources, 
and affording occasion to the malicious to throw doubt on 
their trustworthiness. Lately, however, Father J. Vecsey of 
Budapest has devoted particular industry to the task of com- 
piling for a new Encyclopedia more accurate religious statis- 
tics. They are given in the May issue of Zhe Holy Rood 
Chronicle, by Mgr. Canon Jackman, formerly Editor of the 
Catholic Directory and familiar with the vagaries of statis- 
tics, and they may be taken as the best now available, better 
at any rate than “Whitaker’s.” Father Vecsey’s summaries 
are: Catholics, 355,984,148 (Latin Rite), 7,780,645 (Rites 
other than Latin), (otal, 363,764,793; Schismatics, 
168,796,976; Protestants, 177,862,523. The most salutary 
reflections which the sight of these figures can arouse in a 
Catholic, having in mind that non-Christians still outnumber 
Christians in the proportion of 2 to 1, is, first, zeal for the 
propagation of the Faith, and, secondly, wonder by how many 
millions the application of the principle, “handsome is as 
handsome does,” would reduce the number of Christians. 


An Encyclical from America 


NTO the stagnant waters of the Disarmament Conference, 

long barred from flowing by fears, suspicions, and 
jealousies, President Roosevelt, on May 16th, dropped an ex- 
plosive, in the shape of a Message on Political and Economic 
Peace, addressed to the fifty-four nations convoked for the 
London Conference, the reverberations of which have not yet 
ceased, and which has had the immediate effect of clearing 
away some of the obstacles to progress. It was without doubt 
one of the influences which induced Herr Hitler, in further 
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elaboration of his first speech as Chancellor, and in tacit 
repudiation of his own lieutenants, to take so adroitly the 
side of international peace. And it has evoked from nearly 
all the nations addressed a cordial and enthusiastic response. 
The President, of course, says little new, whether about the 
advantages of international collaboration or the suicidal folly 
of war or the prevalence of the passions—fear and mistrust 
and ambition—that lead to it, or the obvious means of allaying 
these emotions. But his message was timed to meet a crisis 
and it succeeded admirably, for something new was implied 
in it—just that vital something that the peace-movement has 
hitherto lacked—the abandonment of the mood of selfish iso- 
lation on the part of America which refused in practice to 
recognize the Eastern hemisphere as an essential part of the 
world, influencing the Western both for weal and for woe. 
For years, in fact, ever since the downfall of Wilson and 
his policies, peace-lovers have waited for this practical as- 
surance that in any exercise of the League’s sanctions against 
a peccant State, the vindicators of peace should not find 
America arrayed against them either politically or economic- 
ally. The President has thus corroborated Mr. Stimson, the 
Secretary of State in the last administration, who asserted 
that no signatory of the Kellogg Pact would be neutral in the 
event of its violation. Accordingly, we presume that both 
the great parties will support this policy, to the immense gain 
of the world’s security. Progress at Geneva has already been 
resumed on the basis of the British proposals, which have 
now been before the Conference since March 15th. Their 
fault, as President Roosevelt points out, is that they do not 
go far enough, but provided they are realized, they will 
form that first positive step which we have been waiting for 
these weary sixteen months. In his note to Congress covering 
his Message, the President repeats what an American am- 
bassador said ten years ago in London—“The way to disarm 
is to disarm’’—a truism the very obviousness of which makes 
it an epigram. As a condition of American co-operation, 
the States insist on the abandonment of offensive armaments, 
on the institution of international supervision of armaments 
and—most important of all—Government control of their 
supply so that an arms-embargo may readily be applied. 
The Economic Congress will begin with happier auspices if 
some substantial measure of disarmament has already been 
agreed upon. 
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No Remedy for Unemployment? 


E must admit that the Labour Party had good reasons 

for their Motion of Censure on April 13th regarding 
the Government’s failure noticeably to reduce unemployment. 
The strongest Ministry in English history (judging by the 
majority behind it) has more than once owned itself baffled 
by this purely economic problem—how to use the money, 
necessary to keep its workless citizens alive, in providing them 
as well with productive work. Last November, the best wits 
of the Nation in a non-Party debate, discussed every aspect 
of the question, with the result that the Government, des- 
pairing of public assistance, determined to seek the co- 
operation of private bodies like the National Council of 
Social Service. Matters have since become worse. The In- 
ternational Labour Office reports that during the first three 
months of this year, unemployment has grown in every 
country, except Canada and Australia. At present the per- 
centage of British unemployed is 28.8, representing nearly 
3 million people, and the annual burden of maintenance, 
bringing mo return, has reached the colossal sum of 
£130,000,000. About £230 a minute spent in subsidizing 
idleness! The question was debated again in the House 
of Commons on a Labour motion on February 17th, but 
Ministers showed no more resource than before: ‘world- 
conditions” were blamed for the impasse, public relief-works 
proclaimed to be notoriously ineffective, other nations 
paraded as worse off than ourselves. The Chancellor, on 
the eve of the World Economic Conference, used the old lan- 
guage of national exclusiveness and trade rivalry, bidding 
us congratulate ourselves because exports and production in 
this country had slightly increased, whilst abroad they had 
fallen enormously. ‘These figures,” he said, “showed that 
we were not going down the stream like other countries.”” We 
have noticed more than once, on the lips of politicians, this 
unhappy appeal to national complacency, which embodies the 
fallacy that we can prosper while the world goes to ruin, and 
denies the essential solidarity of human interests. We refuse 
to believe that man is not master of economics. 


The Danger of Economic Defeatism 


UR leaders do not seem to recognize that the capitalist 
system is on its trial and that every admission on their 
part that it cannot be manipulated so as to provide a decent 
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livelihood for the masses, strengthens the position of those 
who wish to overthrow it. The need and opportunities for 
wise action to-day are alike immense. There are masses of 
idle money, there are millions of idle hands, there is a de- 
mand for profitable constructive work, there is a huge and 
obedient Parliamentary majority,—if this ‘‘National” Govern- 
ment cannot solve a problem which is essentially man-made, 
the socialist will confidently urge that under capitalism it is 
insoluble. No one alas! heeds the wisdom which pervades 
the Papal solution. Yet in Catholic social ethics lies both 
the remedy for the evils of capitalism, and the refutation of 
communist fallacies. We should like to think that Quadra- 
gesimo Anno will be handled and quoted in the coming 
World Conference, in which the nations, still desperately 
fighting each other by subsidies, tariffs and quotas, are pre- 
sently to meet in an effort to reverse all at once the process 
and co-operate instead of competing. But we fear that the 
delegates, knowing no better, will attempt once more the 
impossible feat of casting out Mammon by means of 
Mammon. 


The Christian’s Outlook 


HE necessity of long views and of broad views to form 

just judgments of international affairs has already been 
mentioned. It involves the difficult processes of putting our- 
selves in the place of others, and of seeing ourselves as 
others see us. We can imagine a Frenchman being startled 
on being reminded that there is little to choose, from the 
moral standpoint, between the nationalism of the Nazis and 
that of the “Action Francaise”; and a man of this country 
not realizing that the “Black and Tans” in Ireland anticipated 
in many ways the young Nordic Jew-baiters in Germany. 
Again, if the Soviet idea of justice is as perverted as the rest 
of their morality, let Americans remember that it is im- 
possible in many Southern States for a negro to get a fair 
trial from a white jury. And, as has been pointed out be- 
fore, Japanese imperialism in the East—that scandal to the 
post-war world—is running a course long ago traced by Euro- 
pean imperialists before they learned better. Father Faber 
maintained that we are most apt to blame in others the faults 
to which we ourselves are most inclined—a useful reflection 
for all, but especially for patriotic journalists. 
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THIS LEAKAGE! 


O one who should say—“‘Oh, do stop writing about the 
Leakage! So many people have described it and diag- 


nosed it and prescribed for it particular remedies that 
the public are wearied of the subject”—I should reply, “Writ- 
ing about the Leakage will and should cease, only when the 
Leakage itself ceases.” For the Leakage is an open wound 
in the body of the Church in this land, and no true Catholic 
can be indifferent to any measures that aim at staunching it. 
In so far as the phenomenon is due to lack of zeal and know- 
ledge on the part of responsible Catholics, it is surely remedi- 
able, and frequent discussion of it is one means to supply 
knowledge and to stimulate zeal. I make no apology, then, 
for offering to THE MONTH and its readers—in spite of all 
that has already appeared in its pages—another paper on this 
painful subject, prefacing it with certain authentic statements 
by way of text. 


I am here giving a two weeks’ mission at St. ——; big 
erowds, of course, but I’m afraid this is a bad town. 
Leakage is appalling. 

* * * 

Leakage? Why, the town is simply reeking with 
lapsed Catholics. I’ve been headmistress of these schools 
for a good many years now and I know what I’m talking 
about. Half the children, when they leave school—they’re 
lost to the Church. Their mothers and fathers never 
come near the church, not even to Easter duties; there’s 
no Catholic influence in the homes, so the children just 
drift away. Visiting? There’s precious little visiting 
done in this parish. Mission—! We haven't had one for 


twenty years! 
+ + * 


The old significance of the words “Catholic Lan- 
cashire” is disappearing. The Lancashire Catholic of 
the old type is now to be found almost exclusively among 
the old people, the generation that is dying out. The 
young and the middle-aged are losing the old spirit 
and in consequence the children have hardly got it at all. 
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The reason? Very largely mixed marriages, leading to 
an enormous number of lapses. Catholic Lancashire will 
soon be no more Catholic than the rest of England. 

* * * 

It would take two priests working hard for ten years 
to get this town back to what it was a generation ago. 
There has been no mission for twenty years till this one; 
the parish has been allowed to drift, with the consequence 
that there must be something like two thousand lapsed 
Catholics in this town alone. 


One straw will show which way the wind blows. The 
foregoing extracts, partly from letters and partly from re- 
corded conversations; one a statement by a head school- 
mistress, all the others from priests, may not be sworn evi- 
dence before a court, but they are few amongst many, a 
mere fraction of the collection from which they have been 
taken; they are too emphatic and too conspicuously con- 
firmative one of another to be ignored. They come, too, from 
unimpeachable sources, and they show that the wind is not 
blowing favourably for Catholic progress in England. 

For years past some of us have patted ourselves on the 
back because we read every year of new churches, new schools, 
and 12,000 converts. We have talked of progress and 
Catholic advance, and perhaps noted not without satisfaction 
that other religious bodies cannot parade such statistics—as 
if only time were needed to put us at the head of British 
Christianity. 

If so, are we not living in a veritable fool’s paradise? 
What pride of achievement is there in winning a race, not so 
much through our own prowess as through the insouciance 
of our competitors? Let us ask ourselves—How many of 
those fine new churches and schools have been built for sew 
Catholics or for Catholics who have moved into new suburban 
districts. It may be that some of this building merely in- 
dicates a movement from one place to another and not by any 
means a growth. In some cases a parish has suddenly had 
thrust upon it some hundreds of families owing to a local 
scheme of slum-clearance and re-housing. Result: the church 
has to be enlarged and new schools built—but perhaps the 
parish priest in what was the slum-district is left to bemoan 
the loss of half his congregation! 

Statistics are notoriously apt to be misleading. But if 
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statistics are compiled and set forth in an official publication 
we are entitled to analyse them. If new churches have be- 
come necessary owing to an increase in the Catholic popula- 
tion, one would expect to find this increase revealed in the 
diocesan returns. 

In 1922 the Catholic population of England and Wales 
was (according to the Catholic Directory) 1,965,787, and 
the effective Catholic birth-rate (that is, computed from the 
number of child-baptisms) was 37 per 1,000. Allowing a 
death-rate equal to the national average, the natural increase 
in the Catholic population, in the ten years up to 1932, should 
have been in round figures 480,000. In the same period 
(again according to the Directory) the conversions were, in 
round figures, 120,000. So that the total by 1932 should 
have been 2,565,787, whereas the Directory gives the total 
as 2,254,580—a deficit of more than 300,000! ! 

Where are they? They have not emigrated, for there has 
been practically no emigration within the period. And 
300,000 is a rather large crowd to lose sight of, even when 
spread over eighteen dioceses. 

The compilers of the Directory say that some of the dio- 
cesan returns cannot be correct. Seeing that some of them 
have remained exactly stationary for years this is obviously 
true. But then the Directory compilers have been saying 
that ever since the beginning of the period under review, so 
it is fair to assume that the error of 1932 bears a fairly close 
resemblance to the error of 1922 and will not affect our con- 
clusions. It is generally conceded that, if anything, the 
figures give an under-estimate of the total. With a higher 
basic figure the disproportion between the ultimate actual 
total and what it ought to be becomes still greater. 

Another disquieting feature revealed by the Directory 
figures (which, this time, are probably correct) is the drop in 
the Catholic birth-rate. In 1922, children’s baptisms are 
given as 73,322. Ten years later, with a Catholic popula- 
tion admittedly 300,000 greater, baptisms number only 
64,717. Based on the Directory figures for total Catholic 
population, there is an actual drop of 8,605, but a relative 
drop of 20,000. The acute economic depression is no doubt 
responsible for some lowering of the Catholic, as well as 
the national, birth-rate. But, whereas the national figure 


* The Directory gives the total as 2,244,580, but the addition is inaccurate. 
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has dropped from 24 to 18 a fall of 6 per 1,000, the Catholic 
figure has dropped from 37 to 28, or 9 per 1,000. 

This does not indicate progress, but rather one of two 
things. Either we are falling back or else Catholics are 
not having their children baptized. Which is only falling 
back in another way. 

It seems fairly certain that the only conclusion to be drawn 
from a study of diocesan statistics, even after allowing for 
a generous margin of error, is that they confirm the worst 
warnings of Father Leycester King and others! that leakage 
is rampant. What are we doing about it? 

Mr. D. Culleton, Secretary of the Liverpool Catholic Boys’ 
Associations, has given it as his opinion that there are 
300,000 lapsed Catholics in England. In common with a 
wide range of Catholic opinion he thinks that boys’ clubs 
could do much to stem one section of the tide. It is possible 
that a system of clubs organized on a national scale so that 
a boy leaving one district could be “passed on” by his local 
club to the club in his new home, and so kept in touch with 
Catholic life and Catholic duties, could prevent some of that 
leakage which is robbing the Church of so many lads and 
young men. 

A recent conversation with the parish priest of a large 
northern industrial-town parish tends to support this theory: 


There’s a lot of leakage among the young men here. 
And in a way it is not surprising. They live not merely 
in a non-Catholic but in an anti-Christian atmosphere 
six days of the week, at work, among their companions 
in idleness, even at play, and in the local Labour clubs 
at night. They come to Mass more or less regularly for 
a time after leaving school, but soon find it easy to miss 
on Sundays, and they never come near the church the rest 
of the week. We need something chiefly to counter the 
effect of the clubs where they spend their evenings. 


But here I come across a note relating to a Catholic boys’ 
club, founded for this very purpose in another industrial 
town by local enthusiastic laymen, run for a time in the face 
of every obstacle, and finally just fading out because none 
of the local clergy gave it support, encouragement, or back- 
ing of any kind. 

* See “Starved Souls,”” by Rev. J. P. Murphy; “A Way to End the Leakage,” 


by J. Leycester King, S.J., Taz Montn for January, February, 1925; and for 
June, 1930. 
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And this, which has a bearing on the same argument: 

There is no social effort of any sort here. There wasa 
C.O.M. Sodality but they had no meeting place, and 
suggestions to raise funds or hire or build a hall were 
vetoed; Father X would not allow them to sell tickets 
for entertainments or even advertise their efforts in the 
church porch. He will not allow anything of that nature 
about the church. You notice there’s not even a C.T.S. 
pamphlet case. . . 

This question of priests’ attitude towards approved lay 
organizations is very important. Collaboration between the 
clergy and laymen who are interested enough in the pro- 
gress of the Church to run these affairs and give them their 
time and talent is absolutely essential, if these movements 
are to succeed in their objects. But how many parishes are 
there where the will to co-operate is looked upon rather as 
the desire to interfere? 

C.T.S.? No, there’s no C.T.S. case here; someone 
did suggest one once but Father wouldn’t have it; said 
he could preach the truth from his pulpit without out- 
side interference. 

And again: 

We tried to get the S.V.P. started here, but Father 
said he wasn’t going to brook any interference with the 
work of his parish. 

Interference! When help and co-operation is what the 
enthusiastic layman yearns for, and which should and could 
be the key to real Catholic progress. 

I am not here especially urging the claims of those who 
hold that the interests of the Church in this country call 
for the restoration of the Parish Council, but when one comes 
across instances like the following (a sample from many 
similar experiences) from an official in one of our most 
prominent men’s societies, there does seem to be something 
to be said for the theory: 


We know of one street alone within a few yards of the 
church in which there are fifty lapsed Catholics. We 
have done our best, but they resent a layman’s intrusion. 
The only person who could do anything with them is the 
priest, but he’s too busy ever to go near them. His time 
is all taken up with entertainments, whist-drives, and 
other ways of raising money for the church and schools. 


VOL. CLXI. GG 
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Here is sad evidence from the layman’s side that the 
financial affairs of a parish are being allowed to take pre- 
cedence over the saving of souls. And there is not lacking 
evidence from the priest’s side that this state of affairs is 
becoming intolerable: 


I say my Mass and make my thanksgiving and I have 
finished being a priest for the day. The rest of my time 
is taken up with affairs that should properly be the pro- 
vince of the men and women of the parish—jumble sales, 
concerts, dances, and the like. Having so little time 
for reading or spiritual exercise, and spending so much 
time in purely mundane affairs, I feel I am losing touch 
with my vocation. 


In his C.T.S. pamphlet “A Way to End the Leakage” 
Father Leycester King has a striking passage: 

It is not generally realized that this Leakage is per- 
haps the greatest problem which the Church has to face 
to-day, a problem on whose solution the whole well-being 
of Catholicism in this country depends. The plain truth 
is that so long as this leakage exists, and Jecause it exists, 
the Catholic body here will be in a grievously sickly 
condition, and to a great extent unfitted for the mighty 
task which lies before it. 


And in spite of the call of that “mighty task,” in spite 
of the magnitude of the peril and the urgency of action, 
Father King points to the melancholy fact that “no national 
effort has yet been made to organize a national campaign 
against the evil.” 

Calculations based on an analysis of Catholic Directory 
figures point, as I have shown, to a loss of 300,000 in the last 
ten years. Mr. Culleton, from different sources, arrives at a 

imilar figure. In 1929 Father H. Thurston, S.J., wrote: 
*“. . . The evidence seems abundantly to warrant the con- 
clusion that there are at present rather over than under three 
million souls who, subject to a less rigid interpretation of 
the term, couid fairly be described as Catholics.” And from 
Father Thurston’s analysis Father King draws the inference: 
“If these figures are accepted, then the ‘standing leakage’ 
is in the neighbourhood of one million.” 

Clearly here is something terribly, appallingly wrong; a 
state of affairs which we dare not allow to go on. Yet what 
are we doing about it? 
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Various reasons have been suggested to account for leakage 
and a diversity of plans have been offered to combat the in- 
fluences which are drawing our people away. But there is 
one aspect of the problem which has not been given due 
prominence, if indeed it has been referred to at all. It is the 
Catholic neglect of a human quality which, in other spheres 
of action, is reckoned of the highest value to the movement; 
one which the genius of Signor Mussolini recognized and 
developed from the inception of the Fascist movement, with 
results all the world can see. 

And the quality we are neglecting is the thing called 
enthusiasm. 

No great cause has been born without it and no great 
cause has won through to triumph without it. And it is 
absent from the Catholic cause in England. 

I do not say there are no enthusiasts; there are many; 
but there is none of that mass enthusiasm that has carried 
Fascism to triumph in Italy, that has put the Nazis in power 
in Germany, or that characterized the early Christians and 
swept the Faith triumphant and exultant over pagan Rome 
in a wave of what Tertullian called audacity. 

There are undoubtedly enthusiasts among the Catholics of 
England—but are they encouraged? Is there any effort being 
made to spread their enthusiasm so that it becomes the key- 
note of English Catholicism as audacity was the key- 
note of those early Christians of whom Tertullian wrote? 
Is there not rather a tendency to deride the high spirits of the 
enthusiast, to smile patronizingly on the “young man in a 
hurry” (that irritating, depressing attitude than which noth- 
ing is better fitted to damp enthusiasm and sow the seeds of 
indifference) or to tell him bluntly to keep his place—not to 
interfere? 

During the Great War it was early realized as being not 
good for men’s morale to allow them to remain idle or to 
get the idea that we were on the defensive, that the enemy 
was “on top.” Most desertions could be traced to men be- 
coming “fed up,” and so everything possible was done to 
keep them occupied and to maintain in them the sense of a 
fighting superiority over the enemy. 

Now we are the Church militant; soldiers in the army of 
Christ the King and engaged in a life-long warfare. I sug- 
gest that what is needed to check leakage from the Church— 
desertions from Christ’s army—is a nation-wide move to re- 
kindle enthusiasm, that enthusiasm which so many of us have 
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lost through inaction, a new fighting spirit among all ranks, 
binding priests and people in an irresistible Catholic advance. 

The fact is, we have been too long on the defensive; get- 
ting stale through sheltering too long in our trenches and 
sacrificing our morale in the dangerous security of dug-outs. 
The time has come for big decisions; either to move forward 
into the open—or to go on letting leakage take its toll. 

If we had been content with a perpetual defensive trench- 
warfare in Flanders should we ever have driven the enemy 
out of Belgium? A few young men in a hurry would have 
gone on earning V.C.’s by raiding the enemy single-handed 
and grave reports would have gone back to G.H.Q. concern- 
ing desertions ; something would really have to be done. . . 

And something must be done. 

The something I have suggested is a move to re-kindle 
enthusiasm for the Catholic cause. And just how that move 
can best be started has, I think, already been hinted at by 
Father Bede Jarrett in his plea for a Catholic programme. 
Which is another way of saying that we want our Operation 
Orders. A Catholic advance means an attack on everything 
that stands in the way of Catholicizing England, spiritual 
and social. And an attack implies many things. 

First: An objective. And our objective surely is the con- 
version of England, which phrase has become so meaning- 
less to many that it badly needs re-stating. To some it means 
speaking in the park ; to others, more churches ; to yet others, 
paying a subscription to the C.T.S. Of course it does imply 
these things because they are all means to the one end. 
But it implies so very much more! The intention implied in 
the words “the conversion of England” is the intention to 
make England Catholic again, with a Catholic ruler and a 
Catholic Government; with Catholic laws and a Catholic 
Social Order based on the explicit teachings of the Church 
and the Popes. If it does mean that, how little are we doing 
to achieve our objective! How mean and paltry are our 
efforts for an army of two-and-a-half million soldiers! Yet 
it does mean all that—or nothing ; and the flood-gates may be 
opened and leakage become a spate. 

Second: A Plan of Attack. And in the conditions of the 
times this must be on both fronts, the spiritual and the social. 
On the one hand a spiritual drive, in which missions could 
and should play a leading part. We all know what a splendid 
tonic is provided by the mission.’ Every mission brings 
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increased vigour to the Catholic, grace to the inquiring non- 
Catholic and a batch of conversions to the Church. Let mis- 
sions, then, take a leading part in the advance on the spiri- 
tual front; missions to ourselves, missions to non-Catholics 
(what fills a church better? ), and, why not?—special missions 
to that section of the Anglican Church which calls itself 
Anglo-Catholic. 

And on the other hand, a drive on the social front ; co-ordi- 
nation and intensification of the whole Catholic lay effort, with 
the formulation of a definite Catholic Social Programme, as 
called for by Father Bede Jarrett. This of course will mean 
the closest of co-operation between all ranks, officers and 
men, priests and laity; with every sort of encouragement 
that the one can give backed by utter loyalty on the part of 
the other. 

And Third: Unity of direction, action, and purpose. As 
Father Leycester King observes: “Whatever the solution [to 
the Leakage problem] it must be provided by lay co- 
operation.” In a parish where lay action is neglected, dis- 
couraged, or looked upon as an interference, how can there 
be unity, co-operation, or any enthusiasm? 

Never was the moment better fitted for a Catholic advance. 
The break-up of Anglicanism and Nonconformity is plain 
for all to see; they are disintegrating before our gaze. In 
the economic and social field the decay of Capitalism and 
the collapse of our urban industrialism is leaving the battle- 
ground open; and Catholic inaction is surrendering the field 
to the ghoulish attention of atheistic Communism. 

Yet the continued enormous demand for the publications 
of the Catholic Truth Society, in spite of (or decause of?) the 
bad times, and the eagerness shown by so many in the crowds 
round the Evidence Guild platforms, are proof that there are 
numbers in England just wanting the touch of grace to bring 
them over to our lines and into the peace and security of the 
Catholic Church. Shall we obtain that grace for them by 
sitting in our dug-outs and waiting for it? By calling the 
C.T.S. or the S.V.P. an interference? By banning the C.E.G. 
because it “stirs people up” and offends the non-Catholic 
friends of our wealthiest parishioner? By turning the C.O.M. 
away and damping the spirits of those young people who are 
still keen? By accusing the honourable company of Catholic 
men who are sponsoring the Parish Council movement of 
mean and petty motives? 

How can there be co-operation while that attitude persists? 
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How can there be that united, solid front for which the Holy 
Father himself has pleaded so forcibly? 

And this, I submit, is the position and the weakness of the 
Catholic cause in England to-day. We have been too long 
content with mere defence; too long without any attempt to 
rouse enthusiasm by action—BIG ACTION, worthy of the 
bigness of the Catholic cause. No wonder there is leakage 
among the less staunch ; no wonder we have fallen to sparring 
amongst ourselves; no wonder there is a spirit of irritation 
among the veterans as well as the young men, both of whom 
chafe at the leash while they see the fair field of England 
being delivered into the hands of God’s enemies. 

It is the Holy Father himself, God’s own mouthpiece on 
earth, who has called upon us again and again to be UP 
AND DOING. And that means only one thing—just what it 
says: “Up and DO/NG.” And that the conversion of Eng- 
land is a desire very close to his heart is emphasized yet again 
by his declaration to 400 English pilgrims in Rome on April 
18th last, when he announced that one of the special reasons 
for proclaiming the Holy Year was that special prayers should 
be said for the conversion of England. We pray often for 
“the Pope’s intentions.” What are we going to do now in 
response to this expressed “‘intention’’ which should be so 
near to our own hearts too? 

As if in echo to the Holy Father’s plea comes the striking 
and significant declaration by Archbishop Williams in his 
address to the Catholic Young Men’s Society at Birmingham, 
quoted in THE MONTH for May— 

If we want to prevent our country from lapsing into 
paganism we must be active and well organized. We 
must wake up from the present position and begin to 
think as the Apostles thought: ‘hey were not content to 
practise their religion quietly. 

Years ago Cardinal Vaughan, in a plea for greater Catholic 
action in his day, pointed out that Englishmen are more 
impressed by deeds than by words. And the deed that will 
impress Englishmen to-day, Catholic and non-Catholic, is 
the transformation of Catholic Action from being a mere 
phrase, a slogan, into a grand reality; Catholicism, the Spirit 
of Christ in Action. That is the move that will rouse en- 
thusiasm such as we have not known since the Crusades; 
that will put a stop to leakage and win England back 'to 
the Catholic Faith of her Fathers. 


“CARMEL.” 














Anima Christi 


SOUL Divine! 
Dwell Thou in me, to sanctify my soul! 
Heal all my weakness, Jesu; make me whole 
And make me Thine! 


O Body Pure! 
Bone of Thy Bone and flesh of Flesh with Thee, 
Now and for ever, Jesu, fashion me 

Thine own, secure. 


O Blood outpoured 
Upon the Cross, my soul inebriate ! 
Nor let its sin prevail to separate 
From Thee, my Lord! 


O cleansing Wave, 
Drawn by the spear from Jesu’s piercéd Side, 
Wash from my heart the stains of lust and pride! 
Flow thou and save ! 


O Passion sore, 

For me endured that I might pardon win, 

Seal for my soul discharge from weight of sin ; 
My peace restore. 


Good Jesu, hear ! 

I am not meet to ask Thee anything, 

But that I know Thee for my Lord and King, 
Most kind, most dear ! 


Lo! As a dove 

Within the crannied rock doth build her nest, 

So in Thy Wounds my soul would find her rest, 
Safe in Thy love. 


Let me not go, 
Thou who hast raised me from the very dust, 
Guard and defend me, since in Thee I trust, 
From every foe. 


And when at last 
The long night shadows gather round my bed, 
And feeling flees the failing heart and head,— 
When Time is past,— 


Then, Jesu, call 
My spirit home to join Thy Saints in praise, 
To hymn Thy Greatness through unending days, 
My God, my All! 
F. W. GREY. 
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which martyrs are made. It reminds us that great oppor- 

tunities bear in their train great graces, and that many 
of the martyrs, far from being supermen, were just ordinary 
folk like ourselves, to whom, all unexpectedly, came the great 
opportunity and with it the great grace of dying for Christ. 
The question, then,—proposed suddenly, as it may sometimes 
be, by the very ardent—‘‘How would you like to be a 
martyr?”, admits for most of us of but one answer: “I must 
wait and see.” Most of us do not live in a permanent state 
of longing for torture and death. Yet all the while, in the 
field of our souls—as St. Gregory says—may likely enough 
lie a treasure hidden as yet even from ourselves. 

I think this is illustrated by two at least of those four 
Mexicans whose lives are briefly to be sketched in these lines. 
I do not think that Father Juniper de la Vega,.or Brother 
Humilis Martinez would have impressed us much had we met 
them ; Father Joseph Perez might perhaps have done so more, 
and Anacletus Flores certainly; yet, when the time came, 
all equally seem to have shown the same unflinching courage. 

Father Juniper de la Vega was born in June, 1874, at 
Bernal, a little village in the Province of Queretaro. His 
childhood synchronized with one of the many religious up- 
heavals—spoliation of churches, expulsion of Religious and 
so forth—which have dogged the steps of Mexican history for 
a hundred years. His schooling, in consequence, was all 
in the home; and none the worse for that; in fact, the little 
Aurelius—for so he was christened at baptism—was brought 
up by his good parents in a thoroughly Catholic atmosphere. 
At twenty-five, political animosities having cooled, he was 
able to fulfil his good desires, and to become a Franciscan. 
In 1902 he was simply professed, in 1905 he took his Solemn 
Vows, and in the same year, on July 30, he was ordained 
priest. 

For many years he was stationed at the College Pio- 
Mariano, in the city of Queretaro, where boys destined for 
the Order were received and taught. Throughout this period 
there was nothing exceptional about Father Juniper. He 


I: is consoling to find in unlikely quarters the stuff of 
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was uniformly liked on account of his gentleness and can- 
dour, and had evident inclinations for a retired and solitary 
life. He was very simple—almost too much so, some thought 
—and was not entrusted by his Superiors with any direct 
ministerial work. 

When civil war broke out in 1915 and persecution was re- 
newed, Father Juniper and his brethren had to abandon their 
conventual life. He took refuge in his native village; but, 
far from stagnating, his life became one of perpetual move- 
ment, passing constantly from place to place in the exercise 
of his priestly office, and to shield his whereabouts from the 
persecuting police. In 1918 some semblance of peace was 
arrived at, though with many vexatious restrictions, and it 
was possible to renew conventual life. Father Juniper went 
to Coroneo where the Novitiate was established, and here for 
eight years he was privileged to lead that life of prayerful 
tranquillity which he relished so highly. He acted as con- 
fessor to the novices, and gave them an inspiring example of 
quiet devotedness ; always in his place in choir for the Divine 
Office, always there for Meditation, and, indeed, consecrating 
to prayer far more than the time allotted by the statutes. But 
not many, in such a man, would have discerned the martyr- 
breed. 

For the moment we must leave Father Juniper in the peace 
of Coroneo, and turn to another who, when the last struggles 
came, was to be his companion. This was Brother Humilis 
Martinez. Adrian—his name before entering Religion—was 
born in 1873 in the village of Santa Maria Chavinda in the 
diocese of Zamora. His parents were in a very humble 
station of life, so he had no opportunity of education other 
than that of true Christian piety. In 1901 he was admitted 
as a Laybrother into the Order of St. Francis, and, in the 
following year, made his simple profession. In 1906 he 
took his Solemn Vows. Humilis was a very different sort of 
person from the quiet and simple Juniper. He was vivacious 
to a degree, high-spirited, always ready for a joke, ever 
on the move, and very quick to pick up and master any kind 
of work that came his way. Naturally enough to such as 
he, all sorts of jobs were entrusted, and he was ready for 
them all. He was always laughing, often up to tricks and 
frowned on by authority; but, at heart, a truly obedient Reli- 
gious and a great worker. For some time preceding the 
violent renewal of the persecution in 1926 he was at the 
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Novitiate house at Coroneo with Father Juniper, though he 
had been assigned elsewhere and had left the house before 
its seizure and closing by the Government in September of 
that year. 

July, 1926, marked the end of the uncertain peace which 
the Church in Mexico had been enjoying. By September the 
blow had fallen on Coroneo, and Father Juniper, like so 
many others, was forced into a nomadic kind of existence, 
combining the journeyings of the apostolate with the harried 
flitting from refuge to refuge of a hunted man. This went on 
till December. In that month, together with Brother Humilis 
whom he had picked up in his wanderings, Father Juniper 
ventured into the city of Zamora. Both were recognized 
by the police at once, and were arrested and imprisoned. 
After eight days they were released on condition of reporting 
to the police daily. Once again at liberty Father Juniper 
resumed his priestly work, with Brother Humilis to help him. 
In 1927 a decree was issued ordering all priests to be ‘in- 
terned. The two remained on in hiding, doing such work 
as they could. In February, 1928, word was brought them 
from the Provincial to go to Mexico City: thence, with neces- 
sary documents, they were to get across the frontier into the 
States, where it was hoped to set up anew a novitiate for the 
Mexican province. Being unwise in the extreme to try to 
leave Zamora by train, the two set out on foot, as though 
merely going for a walk. Once out in the open country they 
secured a country cart, meaning in this way to get to La 
Piedad where they might board a train for Mexico City. The 
plan, however, miscarried. Some unknown person gave them 
away, and they were both arrested before they reached La 
Piedad. From the prison camp, where they were confined, 
other confessors of the Faith had already gone to their death. 
Father Juniper got a letter through to his Provincial: “I 
am where the martyr . . . was. His blood is on the walls. 
Here is some dust steeped in it.” On the morning of 
February 5th the two friars were taken to Yurecuaro and in- 
terrogated by an official with the surprising name of Fox. 

“How often have you said Mass?” 

“Let me think now: I was ordained in 1905.” 

“No, no: I mean how often have you said Mass since it 
has been forbidden by the recent law?” 

“Oh, as to that, the simplest thing is to say I have done so 
as often as I could.” 
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That was enough. It sufficed to secure conviction and 
sentence of death on both of them. 

That same night Father Juniper wrote again to his Pro- 
vincial: “I am spending the night in prayer, begging of 
God forgiveness of my sins, and commending my soul to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. There is no doubt we are todie. Do 
not write to me; it is unlikely I should ever get your letter.” 
Actually the greater part of the night was spent in hearing 
the confessions of his fellow-prisoners. When these were 
finished, he knelt again and resumed his prayers. “Take 
a little rest, Father,” said Brother Humilis, as the dawn was 
breaking. “You have had no sleep to-night at all.” “How 
can we sleep now?”, was the answer. ‘‘We must get ready 
for Heaven.” Shortly afterwards some soldiers entered, and 
the two were taken to the station and put on a train for 
Zamora. Near the village of Ecuandureo the train stopped. 
Father Juniper was taken out, faced by a firing squad and 
shot. His body did not fall; the soldiers came up to it 
thinking him still living; found he was dead and pushed the 
body to the ground. They then boarded the train, and left 
the body lying there unburied. Meanwhile Brother Humilis 
had seen everything, watching aghast from the train. Some 
of the soldiers made fun of him. Near Zamora the train 
stopped again. It was the Brother’s turn. He, too, was 
taken out, shot, and some earth thrown over his body. 

News of all this soon spread among the Catholics of 
Zamora. A group, with the sister of Brother Humilis amongst 
them, went to the police and asked permission to recover the 
body. This was granted, and a party went off to where it 
lay, uncovered the shallow grave, and carried it, amidst 
flowers, to his sister’s house. It lay there throughout the 
night, many coming in, with ever succeeding gifts of flowers, 
to pray before the lifeless remains. On the following morn- 
ing, February 8th, the body was borne to the cemetery and 
laid to rest there. 

Meanwhile enquiries had been set on foot concerning the 
fate of Father Juniper. It was thought extremely likely 
that he too had been put to death. As a result of these in- 
vestigations his body was eventually found. It had been 
hidden by a peasant for fear of profanation. The Catholics 
of Ecuandureo reverently removed it from its hiding place 
and buried it almost triumphantly, to the sound of many a 
Vivat Christus Rex. 
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Father Joseph Perez was born in 1890 at Coroneo. He was 
educated in the Franciscan college Pio-Mariano at Queretaro, 
and, after passing through the usual course of humanities, 
was accepted for the Order and received the habit in Feb- 
ruary, 1908. He was simply professed in the following year, 
and admitted to Solemn Vows in October, 1912. In 1914, 
as a result of political and religious upheavals, he was, with 
his brethren, forced out of his convent into secular life. 
After some months of stress and uncertainty he managed to 
cross over into the United States, and once there found a 
home and welcome at the famous convent of Santa Barbara 
in California. Here he finished his theological studies and 
was ordained priest in January, 1919. Not long afterwards 
he was able to return to Mexico. 

For the first few years of his priesthood Father Joseph 
was stationed at Queretaro, in the convent of St. Antony. In 
1922 he was appointed as parochial vicar at Jerecuaro. Here 
he devoted himself to active ministerial work. He was strong 
and full of energy, and was in constant requisition for 
arduous missionary expeditions to out-lying districts among 
the mountains. When in July, 1926, all public worship was 
proscribed, Father Joseph continued to carry on his work as 
best he could, going secretly from place to place through- 
out the area assigned to him. Towards the end of May, 
1928, he was at Cafiada de Tirados. The good Catholics of 
the place were anxious to have Mass at least once that month 
in honour of Our Blessed Lady. The little festival was held, 
and passed off happily and tranquilly. As Father Joseph was 
preparing to leave, several persons, including the leader of 
the Agrarian Party who happened to be there, volunteered to 
accompany him towards his home in the mountains, Lo Peiia. 
Mounting their horses they all set off in the early morning, 
and were riding quietly along when suddenly they were met 
by a group of cavalry. They were ordered to halt. The 
Party leader and some of the others, scenting danger to them- 
selves, set spurs to their horses and galloped off. They were 
pursued and fired on, and the leader shot. Meanwhile Father 
Joseph and six others remained as prisoners. They were told 
to dismount, their hands were tied behind their backs, and 
their horses commandeered to replace those of the military. 
The soldier who got Father Joseph’s horse, noting the heavy 
saddle-bag and not wanting to burden himself with it, un- 
strapped it and threw it away. On falling to the ground it 
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burst open and displayed the vestments and other requisites 
for Mass which it contained. At once the question was put: 
“Which of you is the priest?” “I am,” replied Father Joseph. 
No more do we know of the dispositions in which so soon he 
was to die, but surely that unhesitating answer is enough. 

The whole party proceeded towards Salvatierra, the sol- 
diers riding, the prisoners on foot. By midday they had 
reached Parimoro. Here they halted and rested. Father 
Joseph, bound and exhausted, was left out in the open with 
the other prisoners, and a soldier on guard. The people of 
the place brought food and drink for them. Many shrewdly 
guessed him to be a priest; and, in fact, a little deputation 
was formed, and, headed by the Mayor, approached the officer 
in command to plead for release. The latter, however, re- 
fused to act or even to listen, and the journey was resumed. 
About six they reached Salvatierra. On the following morn- 
ing, Friday, June 1, 1928, they were taken to Celaya. Early 
next day Father Joseph was put into a car, and driven out 
into the country. At a place called Cacalote, the car turned 
off the high road down a side track; the soldiers got out, 
dragged the priest by a rope round his neck into a neigh- 
bouring field and shot him there. His body was secured by 
the Catholics and taken back into Salvatierra. For twenty- 
four hours it was exposed to the veneration of the faithful ; 
and then, to the unceasing refrain of Vivat Christus Rex, 
was borne to the cemetery and buried. 


A brief life of thirty-six years, marked by untiring zeal in 
God’s cause, a magnificent example of a Catholic and a 
martyr, that is what this Tertiary of St. Francis, Anacletus 
Gonzales Flores has to show us. As quite a young man he 
devoted himself to the apostolate of Catholic Action, and. 
even before he had completed his legal studies, had gathered 
a group of associates around him and established a society 
for the study of apologetics of which he himself was the heart 
and soul, and which trained up many another courageous 
defender of the Catholic cause. But he came most of all into 
public notice after the founding of the “Association of the 
Catholic Youth of Mexico.” He threw himself into this work 
with ardour and propagated it to the utmost, being himself 
responsible for its establishment and organization in the dis- 
trict of Xalisco. As editor of two papers, first Za Palabra, 
and then Za Epocha, by his unremitting activity in all social 
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work, and as organizer and president of several Congresses 
of Catholic Action, he found himself often enough in conflict 
with the Government. More than once he was arrested and 
imprisoned, but these trials only added to his influence, and 
helped him more than ever to raise the “Association of 
Catholic Youth” to a high state of efficiency. He stood out 
before all his generation as a fine example of what a cour- 
ageous and generous Catholic layman can do. President 
of the Association for several years, his aim was to raise up 
a strong and united body of Catholics, equipped both spiritu- 
ally and intellectually to cope with the evils around them. 
In 1922 he organized a national congress of Catholic 
Working-men. It was held at Guadalfaxiara, and he was 
unanimously chosen president. 

When the persecution, then, broke out with renewed 
ferocity in 1926, Catholic Action found in Anacletus Gon- 
zales Flores just the leader it needed. Impossible in a few 
lines to do more than hint at a few of his many activities. 
He headed the “League for the Defence of Religion,” which, 
more than anything else, roused the ire of the Government. 
He was continually arranging Conferences up and down the 
country, in which either he or one of his associates would pro- 
pound and defend the Catholic Faith and cause. He edited 
at this time a third paper, appropriately called The Sword, 
which, though suspended by the Government, continued to 
appear daily for some time and had an immense circulation. 
All this was becoming intolerable to Calles and his followers, 
and they determined to rid themselves of the menace once for 
all. Flores realized his danger. ‘To-day,’ he wrote, at the 
time of the feast of Mexico’s Patron, Our Lady of Guada- 
loupe, “we shall see no flowers around the altar of our Queen, 
no incense about her feet, only darkness . . . but there is 
a worthier offering for our Queen to-day, the life blood of 
martyrs . . . and as Christ is proclaimed King the only ac- 
companiment now is the music of the bullets as they tear 
through the martyr’s breast.”” And again, shortly before his 
own death. “It is not the eternal mysteries we need call to 
mind would we sing of the hidden harmonies of God’s world ; 
this is the time to grasp and subscribe them in our blood . .. 
now is the time to vote, not with a slip of paper but with our 
lives.” 

After many unavailing efforts to discover his whereabouts, 
Flores was at length arrested, with several of his companions, 
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on April 1, 1927. “Whom do you want?”, he had asked the 
police, smiling. ‘‘Anacletus Gonzales Flores,” they replied. 
“Well, I’m your man,” he answered, “so I hope you will let 
these others go.” But the catch was too good to miss, and 
all were arrested together and imprisoned in a military camp. 
Here they were subjected to torture in the hopes of their 
betraying the hiding place of the Archbishop of Guadal- 
faxiara, whom the Government were most anxious to arrest. 
Flores was stripped, tied up by the thumbs and flogged till 
the blood flowed. Nothing would move him to utter a word 
but words of encouragement to those suffering beside him. 
After three hours the weight of his body tore off his thumbs 
from his hands and he fell to the ground. Not even then 
would they let him be, but tormented him with knives. At 
last the officer in charge gave orders to the guard to execute 
the prisoner. They drew back; the martyr’s fortitude seems 
to have touched them. The officer drew his revolver and 
did the work himself. “I forgive all: I shall pray for all: 
I shall pray for you in Heaven,” were the martyr’s dying 
words. And then, strangely, ‘““Let the Americans remember 
this: I die, but God does not die. Vivat Christus Rex\|” His 
companions suffered the same fate. 

The body of Flores was secured by the Catholics and car- 
ried to his home, where it lay a while amidst flowers, and 
ardent crowds anxious for a last glimpse. His wife, a 
Tertiary of St. Francis like her husband, brought her two 
little boys to kiss their father for the last time. ‘In memory 
of him,” she said, ‘‘who for love of Jesus died as a martyr, 
say you also forgive”; and at that, the elder—not yet four— 
jumped up on to the temporary altar set there in the room, and 
standing between the two candles cried out: “Father, you are 
in Heaven now—pray for mother and us—we shall join you 
soon. Salute for us Christ the King: tell Him how much we 
love Him.” 

DOMINIC DEVAS, O.F.M. 


[Notg.—This article is based on a ‘‘Relatio’’ that appeared in the 
Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum for December, 1932. The author 
of the ‘‘Relatio’’ writes: ‘‘Facta Martyrum nunc tradenda ex 
diversis relationibus vel litteris, collatis ad invicem textibus, 
hausimus. Plura alia novimus vel quia rerum testes fuimus vel 
quia intima consuetudine cum ipsis conjuncti eramus.’”] 








THE MONK AND HIS NEWSPAPER 
THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF Z4 CRO/X 


HE influence of the newspaper, chiefly through the 

specious authority it exercises by means of the multi- 

plication of identical statements in printed form, has 
been discussed and estimated by both Catholics and non- 
Catholics already for many years. Though some may claim 
that the influence of the newspaper in any definite case is 
more apparent than real, and that it does less harm than is 
imagined, there is nevertheless little doubt that an uncritical 
attitude of mind, with a blunted sense of proportion in the 
values to be assigned to events and persons, is one of the 
products of an age of showy knowledge and sensational 
journalism. Nobody will deny that an attitude of mind can 
be fostered and developed by the newspaper, whether its 
influence be the result of a conscious “campaign,” or merely 
a reflection of the minds of those who are responsible for its 
production. Thus the Catholic Press can be one of the most 
powerful influences in this country for the fostering and 
spreading of the Faith. 

French Catholics have been fortunate in possessing in their 
midst for many years a Catholic journal of high value, Za 
Croix, and June 16, 1933, is the fiftieth anniversary of its 
foundation as a daily paper. In Paris at the beginning of 
last December, the Golden Jubilee of the paper was publicly 
celebrated, and with this celebration was associated the cen- 
tenary of its founder, Father Vincent de Paul Bailly. 

The celebrations were on a splendid scale, opening with a 
solemn High Mass at the Basilica of the Sacred Heart at 
Montmartre in the presence of almost the whole French Hier- 
archy. During November, Za Croix published letters of con- 
gratulation from Cardinal Pacelli on behalf of the Holy 
Father, from all the French Bishops and from many 
prominent ecclesiastics in other countries. 

A sketch of Father Vincent de Paul Bailly and his work 
should be of interest to all Catholics in these days when 
Catholic Action has become the watchword, and when 
journalism has become one of the accepted channels for keep- 
ing the Faith in the minds and hearts of Catholics, and for 
defending it against the unbeliever. 
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Journalism was in Father Bailly’s blood. His father’s 
house was a meeting-place for some of the most active and 
ardent young French Catholics then studying in Paris. Mont- 
alambert, Ozanam, d’Esgrigny and others found their way 
there. M. Bailly saw the possibilities of Catholic Action 
in such enthusiasts, and founded the “Société des Bonnes 
Etudes.” Out of this grew eventually the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, of which he himself was the first president. 
Later on he founded the 7ribune Catholique, transformed 
eventually into the Umivers and made famous in Catholic 
journalism by the cultured, virile and ironic pen of Louis 
Veuillot. 

The young Bailly—his father had him baptized Vincent de 
Paul—was born in 1832, the second of six remarkable child- 
ren. His schooldays were spent in Paris, where he finally 
went to the Ecole Polytechnique. There he showed a real 
aptitude for science and mathematics, and in 1852 he entered 
the French telegraphic service, where he was instrumental in 
perfecting the long-range telegraph. His work took him to 
Nimes, where he stayed at the Collége de l’Assomption, then 
being run by Father d’Alzon, who was in the first enthusiasm 
of founding his new Congregation of the Augustinians of the 
Assumption. Whatever Vincent de Paul Bailly’s official duties 
were, he found time to teach mathematics in the upper classes 
of the College! 

During the Crimean War he was engaged in telegraphic 
work for the French Secret Service, but finally in 1860 gave 
up his career and decided to join Father d’Alzon’s Congre- 
gation. He went to Paris, and then to Rome, where on 
January 1, 1863, he was ordained. In 1867 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the contingent of Pontifical Zouaves 
which had been recruited at Nimes to go to the defence of 
Pius IX. He was back in Paris in 1869, and in 1870, when 
the Franco-Prussian war broke out, he volunteered as a chap- 
lain and was sent to Metz. He was captured by the Germans 
and imprisoned at Mayence. Here he was able to exercise 
his priestly ministry among the prisoners of war and was 
highly esteemed both by his own compatriots and by. the 
German officials. Back in France in 1871, he saw the horrors 
of revolution and the Commune in Paris. At that moment it 
appeared that the anti-Christian work of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was reaping its final triumph. Religion had declined 
terribly in France. Practically it had died out among the 
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middle and working-classes. Materialism was killing souls; 
and the curse of human respect made even the dons Cath- 
oligues fearful of manifesting their faith in public. Father 
Picard, who was later to be the second Superior General of 
his Order, conceived the idea of mass acts of worship, of 
driving people to pray by force of numbers; and in 1872 
began the series of French National Pilgrimages, a move- 
ment which has done untold good to French Catholicism, 
especially perhaps in the magnificent manifestations of faith 
associated with the Lourdes pilgrimage. 

Yet something more insistent and more directly antago- 
nistic to the anti-Catholic spirit was needed. Father Bailly 
suggested that a small magazine be published so as to keep 
the pilgrims in touch with each other and with the Fathers. 
He was given charge of the undertaking, and called it the 
Pélerin. That was in 1873. Five years later he decided 
that his paper should become more popular and should be 
illustrated. He wished to give to the working-class and 
peasant population of France a paper which would be an 
antidote to the materialism and ridicule of religion which 
was found almost everywhere in the secular Press. He was 
journalist enough to know that for such work pictures—car- 
toons and caricatures especially—are more effective than 
many words. His first efforts were extraordinary. He had 
no money to pay for line blocks or lithographs. He had no 
money to pay an artist. So he went to the second-hand 
dealers along the quais of the Seine and there bought his 
pictures ready-made—discarded or second-hand blocks from 
other printers. He studied the picture, and then either wrote 
a whole Catholic story round it, or, if it were merely a car- 
toon, a witty caption to fit it. The result was sometimes 
extraordinary, occasionally grotesque, but always successful 
and always effective Catholic propaganda. Later on Father 
Bailly found the man after his own heart—an out-of-work 
artist in Paris, named Lemot. They worked together and in 
the years that followed produced some of the most sarcas- 
tic, virulent and unashamed pictorial attacks on French Free- 
masonry that journalism has ever seen. The anti-clericals 
of the Government were usually the butt of their ridicule, 
and they reduced this “twisting the devil’s tail” to a fine art. 
The Pélerin was one of the great successes of French Catho- 
lic journalism in the last century. By 1883 its circulation 
had risen to 100,000. 
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Meanwhile Father Bailly had thought of a daily paper, a 
prodigious undertaking even in France where the doctrinaire 
newspaper with little news and much opinion is commonly 
accepted. His plan was approved and Father Picard gave 
him all possible encouragement. On June 16, 1883, Za 
Croix, which had been founded by Father d’Alzon and had 
appeared as a monthly Catholic organ dealing chiefly with 
education, became a daily paper. Father Bailly’s capital 
was 2,000 francs—an insignificant sum for such a venture. 
Failure was prophesied. Yet his gigantic capacity for work 
and his journalistic genius made it succeed. The Oblates of 
the Assumption—Sisters founded by Father d’Alzon—took 
charge of the composition. Voluntary workers came forward 
to join the Sisters and their girls in setting up the type. The 
conditions under which they worked were terribly bad, they 
were driven relentlessly by time, it was all very amateurish 
in a way, and yet it succeeded beyond all hope. Circulation 
began to increase. The paper was talked about—attacked. 
So it came to be better known. More than that, Father Bailly 
began to be recognized as a clever journalist even by his 
enemies. They stole his ideas and copied the make-up of his 
pages. By 1884 Za Croix had a circulation of 30,000. 
Success was assured. On its tenth birthday, the net circula- 
tion was 166,910. To-day it is nearly 400,000. 

The undoubted reason for such success was that the paper 
was so unflinchingly and fearlessly Catholic. So much so 
that there were Catholics in France who felt that it was going 
too far. The figure of the crucifix on a newspaper as part of 
the title seemed to them, one must suppose, a trifle irreverent, 
or perhaps they cared little to be seen carrying so manifestly 
the symbol of their belief. In any case the question was 
taken up by Cardinal Guibert, who referred the matter to 
the Pope. Leo XIII. refused to act. ‘The Pope efface a 
crucifix!’ he is said to have exclaimed. Pressure was brought 
to bear on Father Bailly through his Superior General. The 
crucifix was removed. Almost immediately the paper’s circu- 
lation dropped to about 14,000. The crucifix was put back 
again, and since then has never been removed from the title- 
piece of the paper. 

The policy of Za Croix was but a reflection of the mind of 
its editor. In fact, as ‘“‘Le Moine,” he contributed most of the 
leading articles for many years; and all of them were 
supremely Catholic and frequently gave evidence of deep 
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spirituality. With his collaborators Father Bailly was un- 
sparing. He worked them hard, for he worked hard himself, 
His paper was published in the evening, and during the latter 
part of the afternoon he was to be seen in the printing shops, 
watch in hand, speeding up the work. Later he would go 
through the despatching department where the papers were 
folded and enclosed in their little brown wrappers, ready 
for posting; for like many French newspapers Za Croix 
existed chiefly by means of regular subscribers—adonnés. As 
it was Catholic, the regular agencies refused to distribute 
it, and it was banned on the bookstalls. Hence came into 
existence that voluntary organization for the distribution of 
the paper which had so much to do with its success. 

He had no hesitation in telling contributors to the paper 
when he did not agree with anything they had written. “Not 
bad, that article of yours,” he would say, “but any Protestant 
or freethinker might have written it. This is a Catholic 
paper, you know. We are working for the Faith, not running 
a business.” Again and again in the paper he came back 
to the essential things. French Catholics were divided over 
the question of forms of government. Political passions were 
roused; the spark of division was kept alive and inflamed 
by the anti-Catholic press. There were attacks and recrimi- 
nations. Za Croix was blamed—denounced—defended. 
Valiantly it stood by the Pope, and in those years of bitter- 
ness “Le Moine” constantly urged peace and union among 
Catholics, so that charity and justice might spread in the 
world. To the freethinkers and Freemasons the paper was 
merciless. Its programme was set out unflinchingly in the 
leading article of the first number over the name of Father 
Picard : 

In our opinion the daily press is the curse of this age. 
The best paper is worthless, for it accustoms men to 
live without serious thinking, it creates a superficial atti- 
tude in the minds of men who seek pleasure in everything, 
and turns even a public sorrow into a subject of sen- 
sationalism. . . 

Christ and His Church are attacked more than ever: 
more than ever, therefore, must they be defended. The 
dirty little papers seem to go everywhere, even to the 
attic and the labourer’s cottage. There must be a cheap 
Catholic paper, which will spread everywhere and fight 
against this evil. 
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To fight, that is the object of our existence .. . 

As long as the blood flows in our veins we shall fight 
against these men of evil. 

We want Christian teaching in the schools. 

We want our clergy to be free and respected. 

We want for our Religious Orders the right to live, to 
study, to teach and to preach. 


Could such a paper be other than attacked by the enemies 
of the Church? Already in 1880 a first blow had fallen on 
the Religious Congregations. Permission to teach was re- 
fused to all associations of men and women not authorized 
by the Government. In March, the dissolution of the Jesuits 
within three months was decreed. Arguments, disputes and 
negotiations followed. The Jesuits were expelled in June. 
On November 5th the door of the Assumptionist residence 
in Paris was broken down, and Government officials entered 
the house with orders to remove the Religious. Eventually, 
after negotiations, five members were allowed to stay, Father 
Bailly among them. 

In 1899 the Waldeck-Rousseau administration fell upon 
its prey. The scheme was cunningly hatched, and many 
lesser men were duped by promises of shares in the famous 
“milliard des Congregations,” an enormous reserve fund, so 
it was said, for financing the anti-governmental activities 
of the Religious Orders. On November 11th, all the As- 
sumptionist houses were raided. Inquiries elicited the fact 
that more than twenty Fathers lived together. Article 291 
of the French penal code forbade gatherings of more than 
twenty persons. The Assumptionists, therefore, in the eyes 
of the Government, were an “unlawful assembly.” In a 
blatantly biased trial—le procés des Douze—in the 9th Court 
of the Tribunal Correctionel de la Seine, they were fined six- 
teen francs, and (as a supplementary punishment! ) the Con- 
gregation was declared dissolved. Za Croix had to fight for 
its life; and it succeeded, though its editor fell victim to the 
attack. The French Government began to apply pressure in 
Rome. Eventually they obtained his removal from the paper. 
The whole publishing house which had grown up round the 
early venture seemed doomed to disappear. Fortunately, 
M. Paul Feron-Vrau, nephew of the famous Philibert Vrau of 
Lille—“the black-coated saint,” as he was later called—saved 
the situation by buying the paper and the whole business. The 
Bonne Presse became the Imprimerie Feron-Vrau, and the 
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work went on as before. Father Bailly was exiled from 
France, but Za Croix continued to appear and to fight for 
the liberties of the Church. This month, as we have said, 
it celebrates its fiftieth birthday. 

Father Bailly, though retired from active service, could 
not give up journalism. He took in hand an offshoot of his 
own first venture, the 4/manach du Pélerin, and made it into 
one of the most popular Catholic annuals on the Continent—a 
combination of Printer’s Pie and the Catholic Home Annual, 
interlarded with snippets from the equivalent of a Catholic 
Answers ; all in excellent taste and completely Catholic. Last 
year I,200,000 copies were sold. 

The secret of the success of Za Croix lies below the surface 
of mere journalism. It is supernatural. The whole under- 
taking was a gigantic act of faith. It should have failed — 
financially, it might have become merely ridiculous, it could 
have done harm to the Church. But instead, it succeeded 
beyond all expectations: for the hand of God was visibly 
blessing it. In the prospectus of the paper circulated among 
French Catholics on June 1, 1883, the attitude of the whole 
editorial staff is summed up in a magnificent sentence: “L’ceil 
fixé sur le Vatican, nous voulons ici étre et demeurer simple- 
ment catholiques, apostoliques, romains.”’ The final para- 
graph is an act of faith “Si Za Croix ne réussit pas, c’est que 
nous ne serons pas dignes de triompher avec elle; nous n’en 
aurons pas moins eu le devoir d’annoncer Jésus-Christ, méme 
sur cette place publique qu’est le journalisme. La réussite 
est 4 Dieu.” It is perhaps significant that at the top of the 
paper, under the title, appears laconically: “ANNONCES, on 
n’en recoit pas.” It was seeking first the Kingdom of God. 

Father Bailly died on December 2, 1912, still young and 
enthusiastic in mind, though on the threshold of his eighty- 
first year. Behind the scenes of the newspaper he had lived 
a life of holiness and prayer. In spite of his tremendous 
editorial work, he never missed saying the Divine Office in 
choir with the rest of his community. His sleep he reduced 
to a few meagre hours. Once he went to his Superior—it was 
Father Picard—and asked for somebody to help him to cope 
with his enormous editorial work. The Superior’s answer 
was characteristic of the spirit of the whole undertaking. 
“I know only one way to give you the time you need. You 
can add on an hour to your daily meditation.” And Father 
Bailly followed the advice, rising from then on at 4 in the 
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morning and spending an hour in the chapel alone, before the 
rest of the community came down. It is not surprising that 
a Cardinal once said that Za Croix might well serve as a book 
of meditation! And such a man could not but die a happy 
death. ‘I have come to the end,” he said at the last. “It is 
a great happiness. Blessed be God.” 

The Catholic Press all over the world gave great publicity 
last December to the enormous success which has attended 
the modern apostolate of the “Maison de la Bonne Presse,” 
not merely in daily journalism and in the long attendant list 
of weekly reviews and periodicals, but also in its most up-to- 
date form, the spreading of Catholic films and encourage- 
ment of the Catholic theatre. This outward show tends some- 
times to obscure the true reason for the success of such a 
venture. Neither journalistic genius, nor business acumen, 
nor even hard unselfish work has been the true cause of that 
success. God has been in it and has blessed visibly the work 
which was done for Him. The world’s greatest Catholic 
newspaper has been carried on always in the spirit of its 
founder: “We are working for the Faith, not running a 


business.” 
ANDREW BECK, A.A. 





Ivy-leaved Snapdragon 


“There used to be much snapdragon growing on the walls [of Trinity] opposite 
my rooms there.’ “Apologia.” Chap. iv, sub fin. 


F all God’s weeds the most heart-moving one, 
Heart-wringing, memory-clinging, tendril-tender,— 
At least to every pilgrim, homing Oxford son,— 
Is this that trails about her hushed, withdrawing lanes ; the slender 
Kind, shy-advancing, bright-eyed, ivy-leavéd snapdragon. 
You've seen a jenny-wren slip in and out the hedge 
As quiet as a mouse; mouse-bright-eyed too, alert, 
Shy, yet aware of you, quick-still: so, along the wall’s ledge 
Snapdragon creeps and hides and peeps, wren-like, aflirt, 
All down the echoing lane that winds about New College. 


All ‘long the wall, flaked-peeling, dark, it runs with me 

Peering down at me through the quietness with bright eyes 

That mine, a little brooding, memory-sad, are quick to see, 

And all the way it heartens me; I know it tries 

To whisper “Smile! for only glad things should remembered be.” 
WILLIAM BLISS. 








A CONTRAST IN SAGAS 
SIGRID UNDSET AND JOHN GALSWORTHY 


HE death of John Galsworthy brings to mind the 
I type of fiction which he made specially his own. In 
the series of novels on which his reputation mainly 
rests he chose to tell the story, continued by one generation 
after another, of a certain House. That term has been used 
as a synonym for aristocratic families of the old order. But 
the Forsytes belonged to the new aristocracy whose power 
rests on money. They represented the plutocracy which has 
managed to usurp the position of the feudal nobility. Now 
money is a dissolvent of most institutions which do not serve 
its immediate purpose, and the piquancy of the conception 
underlying “The Forsyte Saga” lay in the combination it 
described of clannishness and wealth. The family pride of 
this group is an anachronism. Such things are not native 
to our unstable age but belong to an older time, or at least 
to a different kind of society than that depicted by the 
novelist. It is natural to think of the family whose corre- 
spondence has survived in “The Paston Letters” maintain- 
ing through successive generations a consistent tradition, for 
it was rooted in the soil; its fortunes were bound up. with 
a certain estate. The identity conferred by a name and 
inherited fortune is not the same as the identity given by 
possession of unchanging fields and woods. Further, the 
persistence under the uncongenial conditions of plutocracy of 
a family tradition, though from one point of view interesting, 
does not give the novelist who writes about it the opportunity 
he might have otherwise for describing domestic interiors. 
For money is not only a dissolvent; it is a veneer. It tends 
to remove the possessors from acquaintance with such ele- 
mental facts of life as constitute the drama of the cottar’s 
living room. The artificial conditions under which a great 
banking family may exist blunt the human interest. It was 
only Galsworthy’s art which enabled him to win our sym- 
pathies for these privileged money-lords. 
In so far, however, as his work emphasizes the value of 
the clan, fixing our eyes on it rather than on the rootless 
individuals portrayed in most novels, he is on the side of the 
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angels. But what we need is a family history on the scale 
of ‘“‘The Forsyte Saga” but delving nearer the roots. Fiction 
can create fashions, revive forgotten institutions, give life 
to social beliefs supposed to be obsolete. In the mind of the 
average reader to-day the family is associated with a dowdy 
Victorianism swathed in respectability. He has never seen 
it without its wrappings and the native beauty of this divine 
thing is lost upon him. Here is the opportunity for the 
Catholic novelist. Were he so minded he might do more 
to rehabilitate domestic life than all the preachments on the 
subject. Let him oppose the individualistic tendencies of 
our age and make the domestic group the unit of his story 
as it is the unit of society and he will become a force in 
stabilizing civilization, which just now so badly needs 
stabilizing. 

If he should elect to fill his canvas with family portraits he 
will find an inspiring model in the fiction of Sigrid Undset, 
the Norwegian novelist who won the Nobel Prize in Literature 
for 1928 and was received into the Church three years earlier. 
This article does not profess to deal with her work in its 
general aspect ; a useful summary of her novels up-to-date and 
a sympathetic appreciation of their qualities by Miss Mar- 
garet Mackenzie will be found in THE MONTH, June, 1930. 
Seeing that she comes of a people in whose literature the saga 
is indigenous there is a special aptness in thus describing her 
work. But, apart from that ‘Kristin Lavransdatter” (divided 
into “The Garland,” “The Mistress of Husaby” and “The 
Cross”) and the tetralogy which consists of ‘““The Axe,” “The 
Snake Pit,” “In the Wilderness,” and “The Son Avenger,” 
and the series which commenced with “The Wild Orchid,” 
followed by “The Burning Bush,” deserve this title. They 
are great epic narratives, stories on the grand scale. The 
only objection that could be raised to the use of the term 
“saga” in this connexion (and it is an objection which applies 
also to Galsworthy) is that Sigrid Undset deals scarcely at all 
with the traditional subjects of the Scandinavian saga. She 
is too much of a realist to give us heroic figures untarnished 
by human weaknesses and too much of a woman to glory 
in bloodshed. In the earlier of the books named she moves 
through an age and a society in describing which the his- 
torian’s pages are clamorous with battle-cries and lurid with 
the burning of raided homesteads. But of the noisier side 
of medievalism (which the chroniclers have misled us into 
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thinking was the only side) she has little to say. Her scenes 
are cast for the most part in the great hall which served the 
medieval household as both the living and sleeping room. 
Here are the great chests in which heirlooms are treasured. 
The skins of animals are on the floor and weapons of the 
chase hang from the walls, but the hearth in the centre, the 
long rough table, running nearly the whole length of the 
hall, at which meals are taken, and the bunks in the corners 
of this great kitchen give it its dominantly domestic 
character. Under these roof beams are births and deaths and 
through yonder oaken door the bride goes out to her new 
life. This hall epitomizes what Sigrid Undset has to tell 
us about the Norway of the Middle Ages. Hers is essentially 
the woman’s point of view. And that is true also of her 
later books, “The Wild Orchid” and “The Burning Bush,” 
though the scene in these is changed to modern times. 
Galsworthy wrote as an artist. It was not due to any 
particular interest in the perpetuation of the family that he 
elected to discourse of the Forsyte clan. But Sigrid Und- 
set’s outlook is determined by personal beliefs. She is her- 
self womanly and domestic to the finger-tips. In her early 
years she served her time in a city office. Of this period she 
has written: “I have never loved work outside my home. I 
was a typist for ten years and three months. The three 
months of that time was endurable because everything’ was 
new to me, but the rest was dreadful. I would rather have 
polished my father’s boots than have had to obey orders from 
a man I knew not.” Since then she has married and has a 
family of her own; the realistic descriptions of childhood 
in her latest novel might tell you that, even if you did not 
know. We learn that she lives with her husband and children 
in a home, furnished by Norwegian craftsmen, on the shore 
of a beautiful lake near the small town of Lillehammer. 
Here she spends most of her days with her children, doing 
much of her writing by night. Her husband, it may be 
added, is the prominent Norwegian painter, A. C. Svarstad. 
These details are not insignificant. They indicate a life very 
far from that of the literary coterie with its hot-house air 
and its petty egotisms. They serve also to distinguish Sigrid 
Undset from the cosmopolitan nomads who spend their days 
seeking ‘‘copy” in out-of-the-way places. She is one of those 
who take root amid simple ways of life and who prefer the 
unsophisticated talk of their children to the brilliance of 
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salons. Another biographical index pointing in the same 
direction is the fact that the substantial sum received as 
the Nobel Prize was allotted to the assistance of the poor 
mothers of mentally deficient children. 

The preferences thus expressed have been explicitly stated 
in words. It is known that Sigrid Undset has but little sym- 
pathy with what is known as the Feminist Movement. In 
the account of an interview with her published in a London 
newspaper we read: “Mme. Undset is no admirer of the 
movement for equality between the sexes. ‘All words about 
comradeship lead to nothing,’ she says. ‘It deprives the 
man of his feeling of obligation and responsibility towards 
the family, and leads him away from his natural position as 
a bread-winner and protector of his children. Women are 
in no need of equality. Personally I find domestic work 
enchanting’.” It is in the same spirit that she writes in ‘The 
Burning Bush.” “You have sometimes complained,” says 
Paul Selmer, the central figure in the story, to his wife, “that 
you had no talents like Ruth or Berit, or were not gifted 
and independent like my mother. But can’t you understand 
that all such things must appear relatively trifling to those 
who believe in God and eternal life. The most they can be 
worth is of small account compared with a mother’s work, 
if she can do it well. It is to our mother that we are con- 
fided, in the first eight or ten years of our life—when we 
are really being formed.” 

This quotation must not lead the reader to think that 
the novels under discussion are preachments concerning 
domesticity. They are not preachments of any kind. The 
message they convey is not thrust upon us crudely, but woven 
into the warp and woof of the narrative. It is the general 
outlook, the special aspect of life chosen for treatment, the 
nature of the difficulties encountered by those of whom the 
story tells, which best inform us of the author’s standpoint. 
That standpoint is emphatically the woman’s. I know of 
no fiction of which it could be more truthfully said that a 
man could not have written it. Over all these novels might 
be inscribed the general title: How an educated and in- 
telligent Catholic woman looks at the world. I would like 
to lay special stress on the word, “‘intelligent.” Sigrid Und- 
set is fully instructed in the Catholic Faith. She is familiar 
with the history and literature of the Middle Ages. Her 
archeological knowledge is what might be expected of the 
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daughter of one of Norway's leading archzologists. The 
whole tenor of her work, apart from quotations and refer- 
ences, shows that she has dipped deeply into the stream of 
modern culture. But she is no highbrow. In her, intelli- 
gence has triumphed over education. Elemental instincts 
have not been suffocated but made articulate. It is as though 
some sanely balanced peasant woman had been gifted with 
cultured speech. That is why I stress the word “intelligent” 
rather than the word “educated.” 

There is a significance not to be missed in the very 
structure of these trilogies and tetralogies. The continuance 
of the story from generation to generation allows for the 
operation of the law that if the fathers eat sour grapes the 
children’s teeth are set on edge. Eugenic science has had 
much to say about the importance of hereditary influences. 
But the Eugenist is concerned only with physical laws; it 
is the moral law which stands out in the pages under con- 
sideration. Any given generation, our author suggests, is 
the meeting-place of past and future. It inherits debts, sins 
graven in the very flesh, which it is under an obligation to 
pay, and it owes it to those who are to come to contract no 
fresh burdens. She makes the findings of the biologist 
subject-matter for the moralist. Those findings challenge 
seriously the individualistic view. They declare each of us 
to be one of a corporation whose constitution is written in 
flesh and blood. Ancestors and posterity form, with the 
living, an organism the interaction of whose parts are in- 
finitely complex. The physical relationship which this in- 
dicates is but the medium of a higher, moral relationship. 
In the Forsyte Saga it is wealth and social position which 
are inherited, but in these sagas of modern Scandinavia it 
is the inheritance of sins committed and spiritual victories 
won which count. There is the same conception of the family 
as a moral unit extending backward and forward in these 
productions that we find in the Old Testament. And this 
view of the individual as a link in a long chain makes almost 
inevitable the continuance of the story from generation to 
generation. As I say, the very form of the composition sug- 
gests a certain moral and social view. 

But it is not only the Family as a single line going back 
into the past and extending into the future which is given 
prime consideration. It is represented as a contemporary 
clan. The main stream of the narrative deals with the re- 
lations between various living members of the clan, the col- 
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lateral branches of the Family. The blood-tie it is which 
determines the grouping of the characters. Friends and ac- 
quaintances other than kinsmen occupy a secondary position. 
The picture is that of a family-gathering with a few visitors 
in the background. If the social world outside the clan 
counts for little so does the larger entity of the State. The 
novels dealing with the medieval age are cast in periods 
important in the history of Norway, but it is only incident- 
ally that we learn of public events. The time of the modern 
stories is that of the War, but here again it is only casually 
that we are made aware of the fact, nor is this due wholly 
to Norway’s abstention from the conflict. The author’s in- 
terest is wholly in the domestic drama. Her view of history 
is characteristically feminine. The home is her world. That 
pallid abstraction which Liberal idealists call Humanity has 
no meaning for her; it is her own clan which matters and 
that only. In one way this is a narrow view, yet what is there 
of more universal interest than a mother and child? And, 
after all, the family is the acorn from which has sprung the 
tribe; and it is the tribe which has grown into the nation. 
But nothing so surely indicates the womanly character of 
Sigrid Undset’s outlook as her realism. The popular view, 
it is true, makes woman the romanticist while man stands for 
the harsh actualities of life. The truth is the exact opposite. 
Woman may be the object of romantic idealism and affection, 
but she herself, when she is faithful to her calling, retains 
a realistic mentality. It is natural that she should do so. 
Under normal circumstances she has to live her life in close 
proximity to the more sordid side of things. Birth and 
death have for her physical associations which refuse to admit 
sentimentality. To her fall the menial tasks. The kitchen, 
the nursery, the bedroom, are “off stage,” unillumined by the 
footlights but giving unique opportunities for observing the 
undecorated side of the painted scenery. Of course there are 
the Conventional women, the artificial women, the women who 
play up to men’s false idealization of them. But in their 
innermost selves and when they are most womanly, our sisters, 
wives and mothers are realists. They know that we men are 
fooling ourselves and trying to fool them. They sharpen 
their wit on our romanticism and at times even shock us by 
their outspokenness. It is to this type that Sigrid Undset 
belongs. She has the frankness, the healthy-minded objec- 
tivity of medieval society and of the peasant class to-day. 
Being of the domesticated type it is inevitable that she should 
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speak familiarly of what men and the more conventional 
or prudish women affect not to know. 

The realism which has rightly disgusted us is not of this 
sort. It is a pose, a prurient habit or an extravagant reaction 
against ultra-respectability. But in the case we are con- 
sidering it is native and natural, arising out of the very 
conditions under which this sort of woman lives. Therefore 
it has a wholesome or even cathartic effect. It is the realism 
of the open air as opposed to the realism of the studio, the 
stage or the literary circle. The one is the product of health, 
the other of decadence. It is well that we keep the dis- 
tinction in mind before we condemn what is only the native 
speech of one whose work forces on her intimate knowledge 
of physical actualities. 

Sigrid Undset’s realism is redeemed not only by this 
healthy-mindedness but also by her Catholicism. I have 
said little about this aspect of her work because it is not our 
subject. But it is clear that her predilection for family life 
is closely related to her religion. Altar and hearth, in her 
mind, are interdependent. Catholicism is centred in the 
Incarnation. Nothing is unclean to it. The fact that God 
became Man has redeemed every aspect of physical life. 
Holy-mindedness is an even better preservative against both 
prudishness and pruriency than is healthy-mindedness. It is 
one whose whole being has submitted to the sacramental 
ministry of the Church who, in these books, looks out upon 
the world and tells us what she sees. And all that she sees 
and describes is given spiritual significance. One cannot 
be too grateful for this Catholic Saga from the North. It 
has all the bracing moral seriousness of the writer’s race. It 
is to be hoped that we may regard her work asa prophecy of 
the contribution which a Catholicized Scandinavia will make 
to our literature, but for the present we may be thankful 
that Ibsen’s “emancipated” women’s description of the home 
as a “doll’s house” has found a corrective in the land of their 
birth. And may it not be anticipated that the courageous 
example set by this convert will be followed by other Catholic 
novelists? The domestic sphere is the peculiar domain of 
those who reverence the Holy Family. And now that its 
possibilities in fiction have been revealed we may surely ex- 
pect that it will be even more adequately exploited than 
it has been. 

STANLEY B. JAMES. 
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THE INN OF THE CRUCIFIX 


HIS is really a postscript to an article which appeared 
in THE MONTH a couple of years ago. It told how 


two men tramped through some of the Yorkshire dales 
one Eastertide and sought in vain for a Catholic church in 
the remoter villages; and how—after many refusals—they 
found accommodation late at night in an inn. Going up to 
their room after supper, they were astonished to find a 
Crucifix and a new sprig of palm over the bed and a Catholic 
picture on the wall. Next morning they learned that the 
family was Catholic and went to Mass in an old house six 
miles away—a house, by the way, that still contains a genuine 
priest’s hiding-hole. 

These are the bald facts of the story, but, of course, there 
was a lot more in it than that. 

At the time, the two men were in khaki, and their pil- 
grimage actually took place in the spring of 1915, when they 
were enjoying a final leave before going to France. For 
another thing, the pilgrimage turned out to be one of the 
most important events in their lives, in the sense that it had 
a marked influence on both their careers. Even so, nothing 
would have been heard of the affair again had not one of 
the pair recently taken it into his head to go over the old 
tracks again in search of his youth; and that, of course, is 
always a dangerous thing to do. Almost inevitably one is 
disillusioned. The concatenation of circumstances that 
rendered the first experience so memorable cannot be ex- 
pected to happen again. And even if it did, middle-age does 
not see things through the romantic eye of youth. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that when the ex-soldier 
reached the romantic inn of the Crucifix at dusk of Holy 
Saturday, he experienced a pang of disappointment. On 
the former occasion the two soldiers had arrived there very 
late at night under a blaze of stars, after a forty-mile march 
over the hills. Both of them were ready to drop with fatigue, 
for they had been walking hard all day and had had little 
to eat. The last three miles had been rendered miserable by 
repeated rebuffs at roadside inns, and then against all ex- 
pectation (for it was long after closing-time), they had been 
received with warm hospitality and invited to join the family 
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at supper in the kitchen before going upstairs. The kitchen 
seemed enormous. Doubtless the dim light of the oil-lamp 
and the lurking shadows on the walls exaggerated its size, 
but the groaning table and the mixed gathering round it 
(for there seemed to be three generations there) made the 
room look more like a banqueting chamber than a little dales 
inn kifchen. 

But the thing that impressed them most of all was the 
courtesy of the lady in charge. In spite of the lateness of 
the hour and the inconvenience of preparing a room, she 
was brimming over with kindness and received them as if she 
had known them all her life. She had the sort of eyes that 
haunt a man all his days, coupled with the manners of a 
queen. She did not merely wait on them ; she mothered them 
in true Yorkshire fashion. Both of them felt instinctively 
that she must be of the household of the Faith, and when they 
went up to their bedroom and found the Crucifix and the 
palm, they knew that she was. 

But on the return visit the inn did not look quite the same. 
For though the light was waning fast, it was not yet dark 
enough for the electricity which had replaced the oil lamp. 

Everything looked rusty and faded and nobody took any 
notice of the wanderer as he hung about the dim passage. 
Entering the bar-parlour he found the landlord talking to a 
couple of villagers and did not recognize him. 

Over a glass of ale he drew him into conversation and 
mentioned casually that he had called at the inn about 
eighteen years ago. Did the landlord remember him? The 
landlord laughed him to scorn. O’ course he didn’t remem- 
ber. How old did he think ’e was—seventy? Well, let him 
put him right on that score. He was only forty, and he 
had only been in charge of the inn for ten years. And mark 
you, he didn’t intend to give it up now, in spite of the state 
of trade. Not likely! He wasn’t going to pay his annual 
“compensation” for ten years and then let someone else slip 
in and get the benefit of it. 

The traveller assured him that he had no intention of 
buying the property. All he wanted was a meal—if he could 
have one. 

Yes, he could have a meal if he didn’t mind waiting a bit. 

By and by, a girl led him into a large and very cold annexe 
where tea had been laid on an enormous table that looked 
capable of seating fifty. And would he ring if he wanted 
anything else? He wanted to have his tea in the old kitchen 
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and ask scores of questions, but the girl had gone to wait 
in the bar, so he munched his food in silence. 

It was a depressing room. On the walls and ceiling hung 
various flags and banners connected with the British Legion ; 
evidently this was the local clubroom, and it still reeked of 
stale tobacco smoke. 

The tattered Union Jack on the opposite wall seemed cur- 
iously out of place in an inn dining-room, and yet, oddly 
enough, it was the only real link he had so far found with 
his previous visit. Zhen, he was in khaki fighting for that 
flag: now, he was in civilian clothes again and both he and 
the flag had come back to the dales to roost, and nobody 
seemed to care a hang. 

The meal ended, he turned round to look for the bell; 
his one desire being to quit the inn and push on up the dale. 
It was then that he noticed at the far end of the room a faded 
picture of the Immaculate Conception. And at once the 
whole atmosphere changed. The chill left the air and the 
room began to feel friendly and warm. While he was looking 
at the picture the landlady appeared on the scene, for the 
first time, to ask if he wanted anything else. 

Had she been the original lady of the kind eyes—as he had 
foolishly expected—he would have flung his arms round her 
neck for very joy; but she was a stranger, and he began to 
fear his joy had been premature. Perhaps the ‘holy picture” 
had been taken over with the other fixtures when the property 
changed hands. He did not waste any time in formalities. 

‘That picture over there,” he began, pointing to it, ““Catho- 
lic, isn’t it?” 


“Yes, it is.” 
“You’re not Catholic by any chance, are you?”, he asked. 
“T am.” 

-“Splendid! Soam I... You see, I stayed here during 


the war and the people who owned the place were Catholic 
too.” And he told her all about it. 

“Well, we don’t have to go six miles to Mass now,” she 
said, “thanks to Father X. . . You see he brings Mass to 
us and says it in this very room every Sunday. And that 
reminds me; I must clear away the Legion flags and prepare 
the altar for morning. We're expecting a special congre- 
gation to-morrow, being Easter.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you ‘have Mass in this very 
room?”, he asked, unable to believe his ears. 

“Of course I do. Why not? We can’t afford a chapel yet, 
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though he has opened one at P— four miles up the dale. This 
is only a sort of overflow Mass, so we let Father X have 
this room free.” 

“Did you say Father X?” 


“T did.” 
“Is he about as old as I and did he come from——?” 


“That’s him. And a fine gentleman too! If you stay the 
night with us you can hear Mass to-morrow and have break- 
fast with him afterwards.” 

“Thank you. Some other time, certainly, but I am going 
as far as P— to-night, so I will call at the church and see him 
there.” 

Before leaving, she showed him the kitchen, which he was 
delighted to find had not altered much. A very old man was 
eating his tea near the table alone, and he thought he recog- 
nized him. 

“That's father,” the lady explained. “When you came 
before he would be in the same chair. That’s his corner. 
We took the place over when mother died ten years ago.” 

“Oh, that explains everything. I knew your mother. She 
was wonderful!” 

“That’s what everyone says...’ 

And he told her all about the marvellous supper and the 
Crucifix in the bedroom. 

When he left the inn at last the moon was up and the sky 
full of stars. On just such a night, eighteen years before, 
he had walked with his companion down the same road at 
the end of the long day, lamenting the decay of Faith in 
the dales, so that it was impossible now to hear Mass outside 
the range of the densely-populated cities. 

But now Father X had carried the banner northward again. 
Odd how things worked round! For Father X had played 
his part in the war story too. He had been at school himself 
with Father X, and when he was invalided from the army 
“totally incapacitated from further service” by a severe fever, 
the student-priest had visited him regularly and helped him 
through the darkest hours. The talks they had together in 
the sick room when everything seemed hopeless and the war 
as good as lost! The soldier who could scarcely walk be- 
yond the garden was going to retire to the dales and rove 
the hills when he was “cured”; the priest, full of fiery zeal 
for souls, was going to open a remote mission and bring the 
Mass back to the dales. “And one day,” he had said, “you 
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will walk over the hills and come to see me in my rectory 
and we will talk of these days as of an evil dream.” 

It had all seemed extremely improbable then ; the war went 
on and on,and even when it did end at last, the soldier was 
still unable to walk much further than his city office, and 
the priest was sent on a mission in an industrial town. 

But now, in God’s own time, the wheel had turned full 
circle; and the soldier had made such an excellent recovery 
that he had since contrived to cross most of the main moun- 
tain chains in Europe besides acquiring a reputation as one 
of the hardest walkers in a county of hard walkers. More 
remarkable still, the priest, true to his early vow, had opened 
a mission in one of the loneliest outposts of the dales where 
Mass had not been said since the Reformation. Not content 
with that, he had organized a motor mission and said a 
second Mass at the Inn of the Crucifix, besides occasional 
Masses in the outlying villages. 

No wonder the pilgrim was excited when the village police- 
man directed him to the “new Catholic church” outside the 
last village, later the same night. For a moment he feared 
he had arrived too late. The house was in darkness and 
nobody stirred when he rang the bell. But as he was groping 
his way down the dark path a light appeared, a bolt was 
drawn and Father X himself appeared at the door. 

“Sorry to disturb you so late, Father ... You see, it’s 
about a sick call.” 

He did not explain that he meant the sick call of eighteen 
years ago. He waited to see how the priest would respond. 
But Father X thrived on sick calls at any hour of the night, 
and immediately prepared to accompany him. 

“Come inside while I get ready,” he said. 

“Well, it’s like this, Father ... I’ve come to return the 
call. You may have forgotten me, but once upon a time 
you knew me only too well.” 

Now that his visitor had come out of the shadow, Father X 
took a good look at him and then, recognizing him, his eyes 
twinkled, and he gripped his hand. 

“Come inside, you rascal, and tell me all about it.. .” 

To cut a long story short, he told him about it till mid- 
night. 

And early next morning he heard his Easter Mass at the 
priest's feet. 

A. J. BROWN. 








PHENOMENAL MEDIUMSHIP 


HE publication of “Bulletin IV” of the National 

Laboratory of Psychical Research will, no doubt, 

seem to strengthen the hands of that more sceptical 
section among psychic investigators who, like the late Frank 
Podmore and the late Lord Rayleigh, remain unconvinced 
by the evidence for any preternormal manifestations of a 
physical nature. It must be admitted that believers in these 
phenomena have lately sustained some quite unexpected 
shocks, the more so that in the three most notable instances 
the exposure has come, not from hostile critics, but from the 
very advocates who had been most active in vindicating the 
good faith of the medium impugned. Of the case of the 
American, George Valiantine, famous for his “living voice” 
and trumpet communications, we have already spoken at some 
length in these pages.1 The reader will perhaps remember 
that the same Mr. Dennis Bradley who in his widely-read 
books, “Towards the Stars” and ‘“‘The Wisdom of the Gods,” 
had acclaimed Valiantine as one of the most patently honest 
of mediums as well as one of the most gifted, had occasion 
in 1931 to publish the fact that this performer had been 
detected in making with his big toe what purported to be 
an impression of the thumb of the late Lord Dewar. The 
proof, confirmed by expert testimony, was absolutely con- 
vincing and unchallengeable. 

Not quite so much attention has been directed to the second 
case, though it would be hard to over-estimate its importance. 
Rather more than ten years ago Sir Arthur Conan Doyle pub- 
lished a little book called ‘The Case for Spirit Photography,” 
which, no doubt for propaganda purposes, was circulated in 
spite of its numerous illustrations in a very cheap form. 
The preface was written by a gentleman, an acknowledged 
expert in the use of the camera, who also contributed to the 
volume the whole of Chapter VIII, which is headed “Evi- 
dential and Scientific Aspects of Psychic Photography.” In 
this little essay Mr. Fred Barlow, who is described as 
Honorary Secretary of the Society for the Study of Super- 
normal Pictures, expresses himself in terms which testify to 


* See Tue Montu, November, 1931, pp. 435—437- 
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a genuine and slowly matured conviction. He says for 
example— 


After many years of close concentration on this subject 
I have arrived at the conclusion that psychic photography 
differs only in kind and not in degree from other phases 
of psychic phenomena. / do not see how we can possibly 
get away from the fact that many of these photographic 
effects are produced by discarnate intelligences. Whilst 
firmly believing this I should never be so dogmatic as to 
claim that a// supernormal pictures have been produced 
by discarnate spirits.’ 


Referring to the results obtained by Hope at Crewe, Mr. 
Barlow further remarks that it is no exaggeration to say 
that “the evidence for the truth of psychic photography is 
overwhelming.” He considers that with the Crewe Circle 
“where suitable precautions are employed and where the sitter 
has a thorough knowledge of photography, plus an acquaint- 
ance with trick methods, even the ossidility of deception 
without detection can, for all practical purposes, be ruled 
out of court. Under these special conditions investigators 
of repute have on many occasions secured successful psychic 
results.” There are, moreover, a number of other passages 
in the book which commit Mr. Fred Barlow to a cordial ac- 
ceptance of Sir A.C. Doyle’s well-known views on the 
subject of spirit photography. 

But now, some ten years later, the same expert, who has 
through all the intervening period maintained his keen interest 
in this investigation, comes forward to read a paper at a 
meeting of the Society for Psychical Research.? Very frankly 
Mr. Barlow admits that his former attitude was mistaken. 
That attitude had only been adopted “after taking part in 
scores of experiments and after the expenditure of a great 
deal of time and thought”; but, he goes on— 


To-day the position is altered. Instead of defending 
spirit photography I have cause to criticize it very ad- 
versely, and this, I much regret to say, will bring me into 
conflict with many good friends of the past. I cannot 
be accused of lack of experience or of having reached 


* Doyle, “The Case for Spirit Photography,” p. 72; the italics are Mr. 
Barlow's. 
* See the “Proceedings,” Vol. XLI, pp. 121—148. 
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a hasty conclusion, and I want to mention very briefly 
the causes that have led to this change in my views. 


It would not be easy to read Mr. Barlow’s paper without 
coming to the conclusion that the misgivings which brought 
about the change were well-founded. Writing in this journal 
a few years back I had occasion to point out that when Mr. 
Walter Wynn and his wife went to Mr. Hope at Crewe with 
the idea of obtaining a spirit likeness of their son, killed in 
the war, they were favoured, not with an “extra” of their 
son, but with a portrait of both Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
appdrently floating in the air upside down. There were ir- 
reverent critics who thought that if the distinguished states- 
man and his consort had wished to manifest their sympathy 
with Mr. Wynn, they would have been careful to choose 
an attitude which was less likely to expose them to ridicule. 
To avoid such little accidents it was obviously desirable to 
adopt some device by which the photographer even in the 
dark-room would be able to satisfy himself which was the 
right side up of the plate upon which a photograph had been 
taken. Now Mr. Barlow, still in pursuit of psychic photo- 
graphs, had also dealings with another photographer who 
had a great reputation for obtaining supernormal extras. This 
man, named Moss, required that the plates to be used in these 
experiments should be left with him for a while, before they 
were exposed, in order to be “magnetized.” The packet, 
he professed, remained unopened until the plates were taken 
out by Mr. Barlow himself to be put into the slide. Mr. 
Barlow, however, on examining the plates after use observed 
a curious thing. Those plates which bore “extras” had one 
edge roughened, the other plates upon which no extras ap- 
peared were left with all four edges perfectly smooth. Closer 
examination of the coverings of the packets betrayed the 
fact that the packets had been very skilfully opened and 
then sealed up again. Extras had been impressed upon some 
of them, and for fear that these might unfortunately appear 
upside down, one edge had been roughened in order that 
Moss might know which side should be uppermost in placing 
the plates in the slide. Armed with this evidence Mr. Barlow 
taxed Moss with the fraud and obtained from him a complete 
confession. 

This very naturally shook the investigator’s confidence in 
psychic photography and he began to entertain suspicions 
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of his old acquaintance, the still more famous William Hope 
of Crewe. For a long time Hope’s attitude of genial and 
unpretentious simplicity had imposed upon Mr. Barlow as 
it had done upon many others of the medium’s circle of 
admirers. As Mr. Barlow wrote, at a time when Hope was 
still alive, — 

Hope appears to be that psychological curiosity—a man 
with a dual personality. On the one side of his character 
there is the alert and witty north-countryman of genial 
disposition—a simple Salvationist who would be con- 
sidered the last person in the world to deceive. On the 
other side appears the bogus medium who uses his prayers 
and psalm-singing as a cloak to cover his guilty 
operations. 


I have no intention of attempting to reproduce in detail 
the skilful analysis of Hope’s fraudulent procedure which has 
been worked out by Mr. Barlow and Major W. Rampling- 
Rose, both of them technical experts in all matters pertaining 
to photography. The main points are that no “extras” were 
ever obtained unless Hope had at least for a moment or two 
been able to have the plate in his keeping, and that a tiny 
picture attached to a small flash-light in his pocket or in the 
palm of his hand would adequately explain the extras which 
afterwards appeared. That Hope was not so straight- 
forward as he seemed to be is clearly shown by his evasion 
of any attempts to impose test conditions and also by his 
refusal on certain occasions to allow himself to be searched 
at the moment when such search was not foreseen by him 
and prepared for. Perhaps the most conclusive of all the 
evidence submitted in proof of his tricky methods are the 
so-called psychographs, in which he pretended to authenticate 
the extras he obtained by a facsimile of the handwriting of 
those whose portraits were shown upon the plate. These, as 
both Mr. Barlow and Dr. Walter Franklin Prince have in- 
dependently shown, are made up of single words or groups 
of words cut out of genuine letters from the parties :con- 
cerned, people who before their death had been in corre- 
spondence with Hope. To join these snippets together so 
as to make continuous sense suiting the new occasion was 
not always quite easy. One has only to examine the repro- 
ductions facing p. 8 and p. 16 in Doyle’s “Case for Spirit 
Photography” to understand how the difficulty was met. A 
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sort of cloudy blur has been produced, covering the places 
where the edges of the snippets might show, and then by 
some device or other this has been impressed upon an 
ordinary plate either before or after the sitter’s photograph 
was taken. Some of the psychographs, however, were circu- 
lated as independent manifestations, without any human 
figure. In most of these, probably, connective clauses have 
been written by Hope himself in a script which imitated as 
nearly as possible that of the writer when living. But there 
are in existence a good many such psychographs obtained 
through Hope in which the text is in a sort of copperplate 
writing, and only the signature purports to be autograph. 
Referring to these Mr. Barlow remarks: 


The language is Hope’s and they contain mistakes in 
spelling and grammar such as he is in the habit of 
making. For example I have a psychograph in which 
the word “present” is spelt “presant.” Both before and 
after the production of this psychograph I have letters 
from Hope in which the word “present” is mis-spelt in 
the same manner. In another of Hope’s psychographs 
the word “beginning” is spelt with two g’s, and the pre- 
fix “physio” is wrongly used instead of the prefix 
“psycho.” I have several letters of Hope’s in which 
“psychograph” is spelt “physiograph.” 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the other points 
in Mr. Barlow’s indictment, though there are several others, 
each of which is distinctly suggestive of trickery on the 
medium’s part. The very fact that the writer has published 
so complete and so fully documented a recantation of the 
thesis with which he has been prominently identified for years 
past, is an argument of grave significance. Not without 
reason did Major Rampling-Rose, another expert who has 
thoroughly gone into the question of Hope’s spirit photo- 
graphs, congratulate Mr. Barlow upon his moral courage in 
bearing witness to the truth when finally conviction was 
reached. 

But there has been yet a third rather surprising modifica- 
tion of a verdict previously made public, the change of 
view in this instance arising out of the phenomena of the 
well-known physical medium, Rudi Schneider. In the twenty- 
fifth of a series of sittings, conducted in London with this 
sensitive from February to May, 1932, certain photographs 
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were taken which show that, at a moment when phenomena 
were occurring, Rudi had released an arm from control and 
was moving it apparently at its full extension in the direction 
of the cabinet. To give an adequate explanation such as 
would enable the reader to gather all the bearings of this 
incident would here be impossible. What we have to bear 
in mind is the close proximity of the medium to the curtains, 
the table and the little objects the movements of which con- 
stituted the principal phenomena observed. The distance 
from the edge of the medium'’s chair to the handkerchief 
which was thrown down was no more than 2 feet 54 inches, 
and who can say that Rudi during his clonic spasms could 
not have managed in the pitchy darkness to edge his chair a 
little nearer at any critical moment and then to work it quietly 
back again to its original position? 

It is far from my intention here to take any part in or even 
to comment on a discussion which threatens to develop into 
a somewhat lively controversy. I have before me the detailed, 
and I do not doubt quite accurate, report of the later Rudi 
sittings, illustrated by a profusion of excellent photographs, 
which Mr. Harry Price has published in “Bulletin IV of the 
National Laboratory of. Psychical Research”; and I have 
also Dr. Franklin Prince’s commentary upon the same sittings 
which is printed in “Bulletin XX of the Boston Society for 
Psychical Research.” 1 What is not open to dispute is the 
fact that in Mr. Price’s earlier volume on Rudi Schneider 
(1930) he expressed himself in the final chapter, headed 
“Conclusion,” in the following terms (the italics are his)— 


The careful reader of the foregoing report of our in- 
vestigation into the psychic powers of Rudi Schneider, 
if he be honest, will be compelled to admit that we have 
witnessed absolutely genuine phenomena under conditions 
ef triple control which defy valid criticism. It is all 
very well for the man who was of present at our ex- 
periments to say that we ought to have done this, or we 
might have done that. . . But the fact remains that Rudi 
has been subjected to the most merciless triple control 
ever imposed upon a medium in this or any other country 
and has come through the ordeal with flying colours. The 


* I may here take occasion to express my sincere thanks both to Mr. Price 
and to Dr. Prince for their great kindness in sending me the publications they 
respectively edit. 
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genuineness of the phenomena produced at his London 
séances has impressed nearly one hundred persons, in- 
cluding scientists, doctors, business men, professional 
magicians, journalists, etc., etc. 


But what is perhaps most of all to the point at the present 
moment, Mr. Price in 1931 further stated: 


If Rudi were to be “exposed” a hundred times in the 
future, it would not invalidate or affect to the slightest 
degree our considered judgment that the boy has pro- 
duced genuine abnormal phenomena while he has been 
at the National Laboratory of Psychical Research. No 
medium in this or any other country has produced such 
phenomena under our scientific and merciless triple con- 
trol. . . We have no fault to find with Rudi; he has 
cheerfully consented to our holding any test or any 
séance, with any sitter or controller. He is the most 
tractable medium who has ever come under my notice. 


I may also note the remark (p. 213) that “not the 
slightest suspicious action was witnessed by any controller 
or any sitter. Rudi did everything we told him, at any time, 
and never queried any experiment.” } 

Writing, however, two years later (the Preface of Bulle- 
tin IV is dated January, 1933) Mr. Price says very frankly— 


I must candidly admit that this Report has been com- 
piled with feelings very different from those I possessed 
when I wrote my previous account of our experiments 
with Rudi Schneider. I feel thoroughly unsettled con- 
cerning this boy’s mediumship after the incident of April 
28th [1932] when we discovered that Rudi was capable 
of breaking control and releasing his hand. If it had not 
been for our automatic photographic control, we should 
have accepted the effects witnessed at the 25th séance 
at their face value. Knowing as we do that at least 
on one occasion Rudi freed his hand, the question now 
arises as to whether any of the phenomena we have ever 
witnessed with the boy were produced by normal [séc, 
? supernormal] means. I am afraid that the critic will 
assume that all his phenomena are suspect.? 


* “Rudi Schneider, A Scientific Examination of his Mediumship.”” By Harry 


Price (Methuen, 1930). Pp. 206 and 214. 
* “Bulletin IV of the N.L.P.R.,” p. 185. 
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This is certainly the conclusion drawn by Dr. Franklin 
Prince, and it must in justice to him be said that this has been 
his attitude towards Rudi’s phenomena all along. As re- 
corded in the Boston Bulletin No VII (1928) Dr. Prince, 
who had thirteen sittings with Rudi in 1927, the first ten at 
Stuttgart and the last three in the Schneiders’ own home at 
Braunau, was at no time convinced that anything supernormal 
had occurred. He considers also that the control in London, 
mainly carried out by Mr. Price and one or two others, was 
inadequate, and he is able to point to the fact that while Mr. 
Price states that the medium’s legs “were gripped between 
the legs of the controller,” the only two photographs of the 
1932 sittings (XI and XV) in which the feet of medium and 
controller are visible, show that one at least of Rudi’s legs 
was certainly not so gripped, indeed it seems to be quite free. 

Although, as it seems to me, Dr. Prince rather overstresses 
the deductions to be drawn from Rudi’s release of his arm 
from control, still it would have been inexcusable if the 
Director of the N.L.P.R. had suppressed the fact which the 
photograph had clearly revealed. Even now there are puzzling 
features connected with this incident. For example in the 
Hibbert Journal for last October Professor Fraser Harris, 
M.D., D.Sc., contributed an article on “The New Era in 
Psychic Research” which deals mainly with the phenomena 
exhibited by Rudi six months earlier. Dr. Harris had as- 
sisted at nineteen of the sittings, and his wife at eleven. 
Moreover, on the last occasion, the 27th séance, on May sth, 
the Professor had acted as chief controller for part of the 
time. Nevertheless, he writes in October, ‘‘Whatever may have 
happened in the past, we are convinced that fraud did not 
play any part in the London sittings from February to May, 
1932.” It would seem, then, that when he was controlling on 
May sth, and even when he wrote his article for the October 
Hibbert, Professor Harris was still ignorant of the highly 
suspicious incident which had occurred on April 28th, though 
the incriminating photographs were developed on April 29th. 
Moreover, in a letter from Dr. William Brown which ap- 
peared in The Times on May 7th, the writer, who had assisted 
at several séances and who played a very prominent part in 
that of May 3rd, declared “I could find no evidence of fraud 
or trickery.” It is true that neither Professor Harris nor 
Dr. Brown had taken part in the 25th séance when the release 
of Rudi’s arm was betrayed by the photograph, but one would 
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rather have expected that such a discovery would have been 
notified, at any rate confidentially, to the men of high scien- 
tific standing who took a prominent part in subsequent 
séances. 

To me, I confess, the evidence for the genuineness of at 
least a considerable proportion of Rudi’s phenomena seems 
strong. Mr. Theodore Besterman, who is a severe critic 
of the physical side of mediumship, when reviewing not long 
since the record of Dr. Osty’s sittings with Rudi in Paris, 
controlled as they were in part by the employment of the 
infra-red ray apparatus, did not hesitate to express a favour- 
able opinion of the results. Although Mr. Besterman 
introduces the safeguard “failing the discovery by investiga- 
tors of unforeseen circumstances,” he nevertheless declares 
himself so far satisfied that the medium “did during the 
sittings under review extrude under partial mental control 
an invisible and non-photographable substance capable of 
absorbing or refracting an infra-red ray and of oscillating 
in it at a rate double that of his rate of respiration.” It 
would take too much space to try to describe the nature and 
working of Dr. Osty’s infra-red ray apparatus in any detail, 
but it is plain that Mr. Besterman, as well as other observers 
who may justly claim to be experts in physical science, is of 
opinion that something of the nature of ectoplasm was ex- 
truded ; and there is at least a probability that this substance 
was capable of producing the physical movements witnessed 
in the contiguity of the medium. Even if most of those 
recorded in England have been comparatively trivial—e.g., 
the lifting of a handkerchief or a light basket, the billowing 
out of the curtains, etc.—more powerful phenomena seems to 
have occurred in Germany. In Father Gatterer’s book, “Der 
Wissenschaftliche Okkultismus und sein Verhiltnis zur Philo- 
sophie,” he has given a detailed description of a séance with 
Rudi held at Munich on January 17, 1925, when under seem- 
ingly good control conditions a violin was hammered to 
pieces in Father Gatterer’s presence. 

Still I must confess that these phenomena produced in 
darkness and almost always so near the medium that we have 
to count inches to decide whether the objects moved are 
or are not within the reach of his extended arm, seem to me 
extremely unsatisfactory. Dr. Franklin Prince, if I am not 
misinterpreting him, holds the view that a medium who has 


* “Proceedings of the S.P.R.," Vol. XL, p. 436. 
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once been plainly detected in trickery, must be assumed to 
fake all his manifestations, unless such positive proof of 
their genuineness can be brought as is practically inconceiv- 
able in any dark séance. Seeing that not a single prominent 
physical medium for the last fifty years has escaped exposure 
on one occasion or other, the acceptance of this principle 
would amount to a rejection of all physical phenomena. But 
to my thinking the evidence in the case of Home and of some 
others belonging to the early generation of psychics who 
carried out their manifestations in good light, is so strong 
that we cannot make a clean sweep of the supernormal effects 
and movements in relation to material objects. We are driven 
back to the conclusion that the mediumistic power in physical 
matters may be genuine, but that it is always untrustworthy. 
For the most part the medium operates in trance, that is to 
say in a hypnotic condition. In this state he is peculiarly 
susceptible to the control of influences which are commonly 
held to be extra-mundane, but which in that case are very 
likely to be freakish and unprincipled, prompting him to 
trickery which even his own saner judgment in normal con- 
ditions would save him from, if only for prudential reasons. 
But besides that, as I have previously urged in these pages, 
the very suspicions of those assisting at the séance, /.e., 
the expectation that he will act fraudulently, constitutes a 
form of suggestion which in a highly sensitive subject is 
apt to work out its own effect. I admit that such a theory. 
renders the observation and adequate testing of these 
phenomena almost an impossibility. From this, however, 
we can only conclude that the Catholic Church is thoroughly 
justified in the opposition she has always raised against dab- 
bling in the occult and against participation in what are 
commonly understood to be spiritualistic practices. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


[P.S. In reference to Hope’s photographic phenomena I may 
perhaps be allowed to add here that such reports as I have seen 
of the discussion which took place at Queen’s Gate Hall on May 
11th do not seem to me to shake the conclusions at which Mr. 
Fred Barlow had arrived.—H.T.] 











COULD ENGLAND GO BOLSHEVIK? 


N the above title, the words ‘‘could’’ rather than ‘‘will’”’ 
ie “‘Bolshevik”’ rather than ‘‘Communist’’ have been 
purposely chosen, because first, I am no prophet, and 
have no right to say what will or will not happen. However, 
I have the right to form some sort of opinion as to the Eng- 
lish temperament, and to judge whether it is or is not one that 
would easily yield to, or even welcome, a social revolution on 
Russian lines. Secondly, I dislike the word ‘‘Communism,”’ 
for it is a distorted word and has lost its proper signification. 
“‘Communism’’ ought to mean “‘having all things in com- 
mon,’’ as for a brief space the first Christians freely and 
lovingly did; or at least it should mean the owning by the 
Community of all the means of production. But we now as- 
sociate the word with Russia, where nothing remotely re- 
sembling such a state of things exists. On the other hand, 
**Bolshevism’’ means the system that prevails in Russia, or 
at least is being aimed at there—an Absolute-State Monopoly. 
The Catholic philosophy of Man teaches that he is an in- 
telligent and free individual, and as such, has certain rights, 
such as survival and the acquisition of a limited amount of 
personal property. But normally he achieves his complete- 
ness by association with another, and by the creation of a 
home and a family. This implies a permanent and monoga- 
mous alliance; and issues into familial rights, such as the 
education of children. But families themselves coalesce into 
the State, the largest human unit (for even a confederation of 
States is only a sort of super-State), and it, too, has its rights. 
But, just as the rights of the family cannot abolish the rights 
of the individuals who compose it, so neither can the State 
override the rights of the families that compose it. The State 
exists, as Aristotle long ago said, for the ‘‘better-being’’ of 
the citizen; it supplements the powers of individual or of 
family, but must not substitute itself for them. 

Finally, our intelligence informs us with certainty about the 
Existence and Nature and absolute Authority of God, an 
Authority echoed by Conscience, and (a Christian believes) 
vested in Christ, and (a Catholic believes) demonstrably dele- 
gated by Jesus Christ to His Church: and also, it assures us 
of the indestructibility of the human soul, so that man’s 
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destiny is not rounded off within these few years of life upon 
earth, but expands into and reaches its perfection in a “‘here- 
after.”’ 

The Absolute State has to deny every part of this. That is 
why ‘‘Russia”’ is essentially (by no means just economically) 
hostile to ‘‘Rome.”’ 

The Monopolist Absolute State can, obviously, admit no 
rival Authority. The Individual cannot have his intangible 
rights, but must become an item merely within the State. The 
Family has to be got rid of so far as possible: divorce must 
be facilitated ; the conception and birth of children must be- 
come State-regulated ; children should be removed so soon as 
possible from the care of parents, lest that relic of Animalism, 
which mother-love is said to be, should create a sense of per- 
sonal possession. Naturally, no right to Educate can be left 
to the parent : it must be taken over wholly by the State. 

But then, such a State cannot permit the co-existence of any 
Association that might suggest an independent life, mind or 
power. This is why you will always see the Monopolist State 
attack anything like Guilds or Trade Unions, and, of course, 
Religious Congregations, and above all, that Supra-National 
Congregation which the Church is. In England, we have 
seen even a ‘‘democratic’’ State forced to assert itself against 
the endeavour of the great Unions to control it: whilst, ever 
since Christ declared an enduring Dualism—God, with the 
things that belong to Him; and Cesar, with what belongs to 
him—the Church has been regarded by imperial, or 
monarchic, or republican, or other Monopolists, as a Rival 
Authority. 

Lastly, the Absolute Monopolist State has, logically, to 
forbid belief in God or in Soul. For, whatever else God is, 
He is the Absolute Authority and the only one. All other 
authorities are relative. And, if you once believe in God, 
you are sure also to want to listen to Conscience, and Con- 
science may tell you not to do what the State tells you to do; 
as when it forbade the first Christians to worship the Cesar 
and to curse Christ. Finally, to believe that the Soul is im- 
mortal, involves the belief in a hope that the State cannot 
offer to you : but, if I hope more from Heaven than from the 
State, the State is no more Absolute. 

Now the temperament of the Englishman is, or has been, 
wholly hostile to every element in this State-Absolutist theory 
and programme. But it is much less so than it was. I think 
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it can safely be said that the typical Englishman is Individu- 
alist, Traditionalist, Sentimental, Pious, Obstinate and 
Docile. In these characteristics lie both his strength and his 
weakness. 

He is individualist. His Home is his Castle. Unlike the 
Gaul, who puts his chateau on the highest available crag and 
crows there, the Englishman nestles his house among the trees 
and loathes publicity. Let no one spy upon me! No one, 
says the Englishman, has the right to interfere with my 
opinions, let alone my conscience. For centuries, the Eng- 
lishman has lived in the air of ‘‘Habeas Corpus.’’ English 
conversation is largely composed of the things you don’t say, 
because it is out of the question that you should say them. 

He has also been traditionalist, and when changes have 
come, he has pretended that they were not changes at all ; and 
he has lived much more according to Custom than according 
to Law, which corresponds, on the whole, to the difference 
between practical Equity and abstract Justice. 

He is also sentimental. By this I mean that he does not 
like Hellenistic Logic. No other nation, I imagine, has used 
the phrase (that we constantly do)—“‘It’s too logical.’’ For 
many, the objection to the Catholic Faith is precisely that— 
it’s too logical. The Englishman lunges forward according 
to his un-thought-out instinct, and, I have to confess, is 
usually, and massively, right. His answer to an argument is, 
very often : ‘‘Don’t be so silly.’’ Or an appeal to force. 

The Englishman has also been pious. He can be shocked. 
‘*Shocked’”’ means ‘‘unpleasantly astonished.’’ Some under- 
graduates at Oxford at a table next to me in some eating- 
house once ‘‘psycho-analysed’’ the Crucifixion. They turned 
to me and said: ‘‘We hope we are not shocking you.”’ I 
said: ‘‘Not at all,’’ and they were rather disappointed. ‘‘To 
shock,’’ I went on, ‘‘means to astonish unpleasantly. You 
are unpleasant; but I am not astonished.’’ The conversation 
then languished. The Englishman, whatever his ideas, or 
his behaviour, or even his language, has definitely been shock- 
able by the assertion that there is no God: he displays a real 
emotion when a friend is being buried, especially at sea. He 
may know next to nothing about Our Lord, and freely use the 
name of ‘‘Christ’’ to swear by, but he would jib at actual 
irreverence to the name or history of Jesus. He is easily dis- 
gusted by a sneer at the virginity of His Mother. A seaman 
that I knew was terribly upset because the stokehold informed 
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him that he ought not to have a ‘‘Heart’’ tattooed next to the 
tattooing of a not very fully clad fairy. He told me that the 
heart represented his own mother’s heart, and the fairy, 
Liberty, “‘which may we all have more of’?! But his mates 
insisted that the heart meant the Virgin Mary’s heart, ‘“‘what 
was wounded for our sins, which is black as well we know, 
and it bleeds interior-like, and should not be placed next to 
no fairy such as them.’’ None of these men was a Catholic. 

I think that the obstinacy of the Englishman is notorious. 
You may argue for ever, but if he does not want to yield, he 
will not. Especially the poorer classes like to have things as 
they always were. Nothing is odder than the way girls bred 
in the world of slums feel really uncomfortable in large empty 
fields and want to get home again and be cosy. Green is un- 
pleasant to their eye, chill and damp. And after the most 
convincing evidence of some possible improvement, you still 
get the reply: ‘‘Thank you, sir; but I think I’ll go on as I 
always used. I have my opinions and it’s best not to change.”’ 
Even the benevolent actions of Government officials are felt 
by them as just part of their general misery, to be disregarded 
so far as possible in favour of the Customary. 

Yet along with this goes that pathetic docility which makes 
the policeman’s job fairly easy, and indeed enables him to 
be so paternal. When, some time ago, the police were drafted 
off in great quantities to Hyde Park, special constables were 
put instead of them in parts of the East End. The people 
simply did not believe in these latter, and mobbed them in a 
friendly, but quite intractable way. When two ‘“‘real’’ police- 
men arrived to rescue the specials, the crowd melted at once, 
still quite good-humouredly. On the whole, the Englishman 
would infinitely rather not have a row than have one. 

But we believe that all these characteristics, all of them es- 
sentially antagonistic to State Absolutism or Monopoly, are 
being rapidly modified. 

His individualism. Some causes modifying this are general 
—machinery and mass-production have killed creative crafts- 
manship. The cinema standardizes the imagination and has 
ruined the habit of thrift. (The splendid picture-house has 
also eclipsed that ‘‘peep into Paradise’’ that the church was 
for many.) State-assistance, while irritating at first, has pro- 
duced an inclination to say: ‘‘The State ought to give it to 
us,’’ the moment something is needed which the State does 
not yet give or do. But especially unemployment destroys 
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the sense of individuality, even more than being a ‘‘hand’’ 
in a factory did. A man, and especially a boy, feels that no 
one wants him; he has powers, all of them being wasted; he 
is defeated by obscure social forces; life has let him down. 
Hence, at best, anger; at worst, complete listlessness and 
drift. The man—if his muscles and mental habit so much as 
allow him any more to work or to ‘‘hold down’”’ a job once he 
has it—would take anything to feed himself and his wife— 
and children, if he dares to have any otherwise than by ac- 
cident. Hence, obviously, no private property ; and less and 
less of a home: as for State Education, we know that very 
many schools can no more fill themselves. The second genera- 
tion of Restrictionists may soon render half of them un- 
necessary. 

His sentimentalism. We all recognize that after the war 
a dead set was made by many against what seemed ‘‘unreal’’ 
—the ‘‘pretty,’’ whether in architecture, painting, writing and 
even personal life. To indulge in it seemed an insult to what 
men had been going through; and formulas, shibboleths and 
all disguises of fact seemed intolerable. There was much that 
was noble in this. Unluckily, it issued, on the one hand, into 
a sort of stripped starkness, and good manners themselves 
were at a discount. Girls especially liked to have ‘‘no non- 
sense’’ about them, and the melting type was supposed to be 
done with. On the other hand, it issued into much looseness, 
all morality being regarded as a ‘‘convention’’ from which 
you were now freed. Have everything out into the open! 
Shirk no word, no situation, on stage or in novel. The pre- 
war slacking off, and sheer nervous reaction after the war, 
helped this along : I fear the habitual pretence of hardness has 
become a second nature in many, and our new pagans exhibit 
just what St. Paul said of his contemporaries (Romans i, 31) 
—that they were ‘‘insensitive’’—astorgoi—without affection. 
And nothing does so quickly destroy the power of loving as 
lust does. Unluckily, again, this de-sentimentalization of 
whole classes has not produced their greater intellectualiza- 
tion, but, perhaps, their mechanization. The substitution of 
mechanical music or acting (gramophone; wireless ; cinema) 
for direct contact with humanity, and the cult of the motor- 
car, assists the deliberate attempt, such as Russia makes, to 
‘‘mechanize’’ man, an attempt which, in its turn, reflects it- 
self in the mechanization of Russian art, which has become 
altogether propagandist. 
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The Englishman’s piety is still there in its roots, but all the 
rest is lopped off it and in many the roots are poisoned and 
dead. It would be difficult to explain our ‘‘piety’’ to a Latin, 
but it was real, and analogous to that expressed in German 
hymns, both Catholic and Protestant. Piety cannot possibly 
survive in “‘hardness.’’ It was always sentimental—and 
nothing was therefore said against it. It is only the senti- 
mentalist who makes a cult of feeling and wallows in it. This 
was easily possible among Protestants, and has always been 
difficult for Catholics. Northern or Southern, Catholics have 
always had a firm intellectual structure in their religion, and 
the lovely ‘‘heart-ful’’ piety of Catholic medieval England was 
strongly knit. No one can read Juliana of Norwich, that 
most tender, ecstatic soul, without marvelling at her sheer 
philosophy—even though she gets into difficulties (who 
doesn’t ?) about Evil! But the English Established Church 
has, till quite lately, been plausibly identifiable with the worst 
sort of irresponsible Capitalism; and one hardly guesses, 
even, how much it is still loathed (if not, rather, disregarded) 
both by the jealous non-gentleman classes who used to go to 
chapel, and by the working-man. True, the ‘‘Anglo-Catho- 
lics’’ (like the Evangelicals during their brief spell of spiritual 
beauty) have reverted to prayer, self-sacrifice, and humanity : 
they have regained an influence. But always, at the critical 
moment, they crumple and crock. Risking a generalization, 
I would say that the poorest classes are still (in their strange 
way) ‘‘pious’’; that the enormous middle-class is hardly re- 
ligious any more; and that the alleged upper classes may have 
their private vague opinions, but would die rather than ex- 
press them, and have abdicated any right that their presum- 
ably superior education should have given them to speak with 
knowledge. 

The obstinacy of the Englishman has been weakened by 
some of the same causes as have weakened his individualism. 
Two centuries of scepticism have had their effect. You can- 
not be very obstinate about something of which you are not 
sure. To-day, more people than might be expected ‘‘listen 
in’’ even to quite serious speeches. The B.B.C., in a panic 
lest it should be ‘‘partisan,’’ feels it ought to “‘trust the general 
intelligence,’’ and put every view forth to it, provided they be 
not really too outrageous, like complete sexual abandon. Save 
in the ‘‘religious’’ section, then, speakers are allowed to make 
speeches as bad as was, for example, Professor J. Huxley’s 
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on Immortality. It is amazing that this expert in biology 
should produce stuff as bad as any first-year undergraduate’s 
essay the moment he deserts his own subject. But his name, 
and his legitimate departmental pretensions, carry his words 
vastly further than they should go. Aristotle most sensibly 
said that ‘‘to draw distinctions does not belong to the Many.” 
It is as if the B.B.C. had determined to scatter the wheat- 
seed and the weed-seed indiscriminately from the outset, anti- 
cipating voluntarily the evil planned by ‘‘some enemy.” 
Fatal method, imaginable only because of the radical 
scepticism of our authorities themselves. Catholics may 
affirm: ‘‘We are not impressed’’: but, the Name does im- 
press the ‘‘Many,’’ whether it come from Oxford, or Holly- 
wood or the Ring-side. No obstinacy can hold out against 
all these solvents. 

Nor will docility hold out against constant cruel pressure. 
The immense good-temper of the Englishman, his power of 
seemingly-infinite endurance, can buckle beneath it. I think 
they are doing so. No wonder. When belief in any pro- 
mise has become impossible ; when every prophecy has failed, 
every dream has dispersed itself, men become resentful. The 
most significant, hopeful-hopeless, symptom I have found is, 
Disbelief in the evil of Russia itself. ‘‘Nothing makes any 
difference! Nothing could be worse—may as well try it!’’ 
Try violence, against all our instincts. Try atheism, when 
we know that our one friend is the priest. Permit to myself 
every contradiction—‘‘I love you, and you knows it. But 
when the Revolution comes, you'll be the first to go.”’ 

This paper has been designedly pessimist ; it has suggested 
why England, contrary to all her real tendencies, has become 
much more able to succumb to the tiny group of propagandists 
who, with savage cynicism, are now tyrannizing over mil- 
lions of the mixed populations of ‘‘Russia.’’ It remains, we 
now see, as our duty, to try, in a later article, to indicate 
motives for, and methods of, justifying optimism. This will 
be very much harder; and it will be a grimly buttressed and 
most exacting optimism. Still, if we cannot be optimist, we 
cannot be Christian. For Christ was not a defeatist ; nor dare 


‘we be. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
“ROME” AND THE CHURCH. 


ATHOLICS make no distinction between the two entities 

expressed in the above title. In their eyes there is no other 
Church established by Christ than the Church whose centre is 
at Rome. But the Church Times is far from identifying Rome 
with the Church: it is of the essence of its position and that 
of Protestantism generally that the two are distinct and to some 
extent antagonistic. Otherwise, of course, the sects and schisms 
that oppose Rome would have no docus standi. Their very 
existence and the circumstances of their origin are tokens of 
their contention that, wherever the organization set up upon 
earth by God Incarnate may find a home, it is certainly not 
exclusively centred at Rome. 

We are always glad when the adversary’s position is clearly 
stated, for it helps us to define our own. And the Church Times 
is generally the eloquent mouthpiece of those who believe that 
although Christ did found a Church which He meant to endure, 
yet somehow, God though He was, His intention and purpose 
were frustrated, and that therefore the task and aim of His 
followers should be to restore the lost unity which His prayer 
did not effect. There are many Christians, of course, prominent 
Anglicans amongst them, who hold that Our Lord never meant to 
build a Church, that He was ignorant of the future, that He 
was not in any real sense, God, Almighty and Omniscient, but 
the Church Times would repudiate, just as we do, these blatant 
heresies. Nevertheless, we fear that its repudiation would not 
be quite effective, for, implicitly at least, its own position in- 
volves a heresy no less radical. This becomes manifest from 
an analysis of the defence of Anglicanism which the paper has 
lately set forth in a leader (May 12th) designed to demolish the 
Roman claim. There is little new about the arguments it ad- 
duces, nor can there be in our present refutation of them, but 
since they manifestly convince a multitude of earnest and sincere 
people, we are not wasting time in saying yet again why we 
hold them unsound. 

Its plea begins with a denunciation of the modern habit of 
misusing the word Church, so as to make it cover a variety of 
organizations which are mutually antagonistic in character and 
belief. It condemns, as confusing the issue, the phrase ‘The 
Churches,” the use of which implies that bodies like the Friends 
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or the Salvation Army are on an equal footing with those that pre- 
serve the traditional ecclesiastical forms of undivided Christen- 
dom. In consequence, “Dissenters” never have a chance of know- 
ing ‘“‘what the Church is and what it intends to do,” whilst Roman 
Catholics, rightly repudiating the false idea involved in the term 
“Churches,” “stake out an exclusive claim to the undegenerated 
and proper name of Church.” Moreover, Catholics, believing that 
communion with the Vicar of Christ is necessary for genuine 
membership of the Church of Christ “are, therefore, ‘bound 
in logical consistency to be exclusive of everybody outside their 
own communion. They are logically bound to proselytize from 
all other Christian bodies, without exception.” Interpreting the 
last sentence to mean—‘“they are logically bound to desire that 
all should belong to the true Church and to endeavour with due 
prudence and charity to help them, when occasion offers, to enter 
the Fold,” we are glad that the writer, on the basis of our as- 
sumptions, recognizes so clearly the logic of our position. It is 
something to the good that our supposed arrogant exclusiveness, 
our refusal to associate with other Christians in any corporate 
action which would imply an abandonment of our position, is 
realized as but the logical outcome of our claims. We hope 
that, instead of blaming our attitude, non-Catholics will ‘now 
confine their objections to the grounds of it. 

This the Church Times writer bravely proceeds to do, after 
rather inconsistently expressing surprise that, in the title of a 
recent Catholic book, to be later reviewed—‘Rebuilding the 
Church in England,”—the word Church “means no more than the 
Roman obedience.” He should surely in the circumstances have 
expected nothing else. However, with greater accuracy he then 
goes on to attack our exclusiveness, by stating his own belief 
which is incompatible with it, as follows: 


We believe that the Church of England is the Catholic 
Church of this country, that all its priests are ‘Catholic 
priests, and that all its Sacraments are Catholic Sacraments. 
We deplore the broken unity of the Church, as being con- 
trary to the will of God. But we cannot admit that, when 
the Church was rent, one fragment necessarily retained the 
character of Church to the exclusion of all others, nor that, 
even if that were so,—which we cannot conceive to be true— 
the Roman fragment is the one to be singled out for an 
exclusive right to the title. 


This is the counter-claim of ‘Anglo-Catholicism” which is 
considered to overthrow Roman pretensions, yet when analysed, 
it amounts to a confession that there is no such thing in the world 
as the Church of Christ: there are only disparate fragments 
of the original Church. In the words we have italicized lies 
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the fundamental heresy that vitiates the whole contention,—the 
denial of the essential unity, unicity and indefectibility of the 
Catholic Church, and therefore, implicitly, the denial of the 
Godhead of Christ, who guaranteed those qualities in the insti- 
tution He founded. .That denial is an essential note of Pro- 
testantism ; the XIXth of the Thirty-nine Articles, in fact, asserts 
the de facto corruptibility of the Church; and its reiteration 
here shows that Anglicanism, however “high,” is radically the 
same as any other Protestant sect. It is confessedly capable of 
going wrong. It cannot teach with authority the Faith which 
it holds without certainty: it cannot hold with certainty any be- 
lief, warranted ultimately by private judgment alone. One of 
its prelates, the ex-Dean of Durham, speaking some years ago 
of the Modernists, refused to condemn them. Why? ‘They 
may be right”! Because it cannot teach, so as to mark aff 
error from truth, it claims to be “comprehensive” of both. The 
Church Times itself (Jan.. 13, 1928) owns that two conflicting 
doctrines about the Real Presence have equal rights within the 
Church of England, for ‘both are recognized schools of thought.” 
Archbishop Temple of Canterbury expressly declared that the 
laity are not .bound by what the clergy teach. ‘The layman 
has a right to exercise his private judgment” (Charge, 1898)— 
a sensible declaration, for, if the Church is not certain, what else 
can the layman do? 

Yet, in a previous leader in the same issue, the Church Times 
exclaims—‘“The only religious teaching that is of any value is 
dogmatic teaching” without reflecting that its Church implicitly 
repudiates dogma. For a whole decade an “Archbishops’ Com- 
mission” has been at work to determine what 7s Anglican belief : 
it reports yearly that it is getting on better than could be ex- 
pected, but it has not yet formulated a single article of Faith. 
And when, if ever, it does, why then the layman can still exercise 
his right. Anglican incapacity to teach is indeed so notorious 
that the Church Times did not hesitate lately to print the satiric 
words of a Liverpool correspondent who, rejoicing that there is 
to be no Oxford Movement commemoration in that diocese, 
writes, regarding what they had escaped: 


We should have been exhorted to correct any tendency 
to narrowness by remembering that “Yes” and “No” are 
two sides of the same thing, that, in the higher synthesis, 
black and white are identical, and that, if we resolutely, but 
in charity, pursue diametrically opposite paths, we shall 
doubtless arrive at the same destination. Then we should 
have sung the favourite Cathedral hymn, “All the past we 
leave behind,” and the collection would have been devoted 
to providing more coloured robes, which please some folks 
because they look like copes, but which do not anger the 
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Protestants who know they are not! And from all this we 
have been delivered! (Church Times, April 28th.) 


This is the institution of which the Church Times somewhat 
disingenuously says that at the Reformation, “while purging 
somewhat over-zealousiy the elements suspected of corruption 
[i.e., the Mass, the Real Presence, the Sacerdotium, the Unity 
of the Church, her Gift of Inerrancy, the Papal Supremacy, and 
the rest.]}—a corruption of which no reasonable Catholic denied 
the existence—the Church of England was carefui to preserve the 
name of Church and the name of Catholic.” We may readily 
admit that she did, though she had no right to them, and also 
“the fourfold elements of Bible and Creed, of Sacraments and 
Ministry,” although it was a Bible and Creed without authori- 
tative interpretation, Ministry and Sacraments without Orders 
or jurisdiction. The Church Times, we fear, is at the mercy of 
its metaphors. The Church which was “rent” in the sixteenth 
century was a living organism, which cannot be divided and re- 
main alive, not a thing like a plate which could be broken into 
fragments. That organism remained alive in England, not- 
withstanding the Elizabethan Settlement, the loss of all its 
material possessions and “the dungeon, fire and sword” which 
aimed at its death. It survived centuries of persecution and it 
exists to-day in full canonical status, in complete continuity of 
faith and order with its pre-Reformation past. It is not a 
“fragment” but belongs, as ever, to the living Body whose Head 
is at Rome. The Church of England itself only claims to be a 
fragment, whereas it is not even a dead branch. It never was 
united with the living trunk. It came into being in 1559—a 
simulacrum of the ancient Church which it dispossessed, and it 
lives, even so, only by favour of the State which created it. 
Disestablished, it would disintegrate more or less rapidly into 
the sects which now battle within it, for there is only one prin- 
ciple of religious cohesion known to mankind, acceptance of 
God’s revelation as guaranteed and interpreted by an infallible 
Church ruling in His name. 

J.K. 





SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL STUDY. 


S long ago as 1908, Father Plater wrote in THE MONTH: 
“The bigger boys in our colleges might be given at least 
the outlines of Catholic teaching on the subject [social questions] 
and, still better, might be given an interest in such matters 
which would bear fruit when they left school. In this way we 
should have an increased number of Catholic laymen alive to 
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the opportunities of good afforded by civic action, by represen- 
tation on public boards and the like.” Since those words were 
written, many have been the appeals of the Sovereign Pontiffs for 
a more vigorous manifestation of Catholic Action, and nothing 
is so obvious in the writings of our present Holy Father as his 
desire that young people should be trained for it. Those who 
are eagerly working for its greater progress in this country will 
welcome any contribution, however insignificant, which is pre- 
paring the way. This article is an attempt to show the ex- 
perience gained in trying to get boys in a Catholic day-college 
interested in social doctrine, with a view to their becoming later 
Jeaders of Catholic Action. We hope that others will come 
forward with a report of better methods: if we can pool our 
experiences the way to progress will be made clearer, and 
mutual enlightenment will improve our efforts. The results here 
given fall far short of the ideals aimed at, but we do not con- 
sider that a reason for giving up the task. 

If there still be any disposed to look askance upon schemes 
which lay emphasis upon Catholic social doctrine, let them pause 
and read over some of the many documents on the subject which 
have come from the Holy See during the last fifty years. Rome 
has vindicated those “priests and laymen who devoted them- 
selves to relieving the undeserved misery of the labouring 
classes,” but who “found themselves repelled as dangerous in- 
novators,” and the clergy are directed to “seek diligently, select 
prudently and train fittingly these lay apostles amongst working 
men and amongst employers.” (Quadragesimo Anno.) 

Many of the difficulties we have encountered must be common 
ones and it may be of interest to hear how they have been 
tackled. First, how is time found for it at all? Plenty of 
zealous teachers look upon any addition to the overcrowded 
syllabus as an intolerable burden. Public examinations make 
the first call on the pupils’ time, inside and outside school, and 
what is left over for formal Religious Doctrine allows little time 
for studying anything but the bare skeleton of the Catholic 
Faith. The students have two afternoons a week at the playing 
field and homework occupies most of each evening. At first 
sight the prospects of devoting time to social study looked hope- 
less, but, once the boys were convinced that as Catholics they 
could not turn a deaf ear to the voice of the Pope and look 
with unconcern upon the social problems confronting us, they 
were ready to make a start. Two groups were formed from 
amongst the boys preparing for the Higher School Certificate. 
They arranged to meet every fortnight for 40 minutes, one 
group in the evening and one during the lunch interval. The 
latter was so much the more successful that, a year later, when 
four groups were working, all meetings were at mid-day. 
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Throughout, the work has been entirely voluntary, as its con- 
tinuation must be when school days are over. 

Another difficulty has been financial,—inability to provide 
books enough for reading and reference. Each boy has 
had a copy of “The Church and the Worker” (C.S.G., 3d.), 
and Rerum Novarum, and later (in the second year), Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, but, besides using these as text-books, they have 
shown an eagerness to take away other books to read in their 
spare time. Some C.T.S. pamphlets and some back numbers of 
THE MONTH have been useful but a great deal more could be 
done with a small library of larger books on social questions 
specially written for such inquirers. This is a matter, clearly, 
for the school authorities, as being beyond the means of 
schoolboys. 

We have been hindered not only through lack of literature but 
also by the want of any sort of syllabus upon which to form a 
plan of study. This is doubtless the greatest source of dis- 
couragement to those who wish to start teaching social doctrine, 
and American Catholics, realizing it, have recently drawn up a 
Syllabus of Social Study for Schools. Those who wait 
Micawber-like, for one to turn up in this country are only de- 
laying its appearance. It would perhaps be absurd to expect 
a really final one for some time to come, in view of the recent 
rapid changes in social conditions and the number of new pro- 
nouncements on the subject by the Holy See. 

The method of study will be familiar to all who have had 
experience of study circles. Each fortnight, a section is set for 
all to read over and one boy writes a commentary or criticism 
or perhaps merely a précis of it. This provides matter for 
discussion. At first they have very few notions -on the subject 
and discussions are difficult to set going, but, if the group 
director always has some interesting matter well prepared, the 
meetings need never fall flat. Often enough it means little work 
on the boys’ part and much for the director, but the object is 
well worth it. The aim is not so much to give them a lot 
of information as to kindle their enthusiasm, yet in the course 
of two years they will become acquainted with not a few Catholic 
social principles. Often it comes as a revelation to them that the 
Church has anything to say on topics which -they see discussed 
sometimes in the newspapers only from a material and economic 
point of view. 

Nothing makes the meetings so successful as a paper written 
on some subject in which a boy is specially interested. In the 
second-year groups this has proved the best method so far, and 
to give time for preparation the subjects are chosen many weeks 
beforehand. It must be confessed that some have found even 
this too much of a strain on top of their ordinary class work and 
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have had to drop out after giving evidence of real keenness. It 
is sad to think that boys who are eager to learn Catholic doctrine 
on social questions should be so much at the mercy of a system 
which prevents them touching it, until they have left a Catholic 
college for a non-Catholic university. 

To prevent the study from being mere academic book-work 
great efforts have been made to bring the boys into close contact 
with social and industrial problems by visits to factories, docks, 
etc. On one occasion a party of them spent an interesting evening 
on board a floating factory, learning about life on an Antarctic 
whaler. Recently they had the thrilling experience of going 
down a coal-mine. If only from the point of view of general 
education these visits would be well worth while, but they have 
the further value of helping a boy to.see for himself the diffi- 
culties of worker and employer, and they act as a potent antidote 
to incipient snobbery,—a disease quite easily contracted by those 
whose careers lie within the four walls of school and university. 
Moreover, the urgent nature of the problems to be solved is thus 
brought home to them. They were once admiring some mar- 
vellous mechanism in a workshop, when the manager said: “All 
this is to be scrapped soon for more up-to-date machinery. Of 
course it means throwing more out of work, but what are we to 
do? We must either keep pace with foreign competition or get 
snowed under.” 

Most important of all, to crown this preliminary training for 
Catholic Action has been the making of a closed retreat at the 
end of their school days. This is not. the place to discuss the 
value of such retreats, which must be obvious to readers of 
THE MONTH. Suffice it to say that it is through them the boys 
will learn to form judgments based on a spiritual view of life 
and will derive the energy to keep up the work they have begun 
at school. ‘Only when we have formed Jesus Christ within us,” 
said Pius X, “shall we more easily be able to give Him back to 
the family and to society,” 1 and our present Holy Father goes on 
to say that the formation of Jesus Christ within us is ‘the proper 
and immediate end of Christian education.” 2 

““Haec oportet facere et ilia non omittere.” We have shown 
what some Catholic boys are doing to secure that end and with 
what difficulty. Can it be, that under the pressure of competi- 
tion with non-Catholic schools in the matter of secular learning, 
the Catholic body, as a whole, has come to see this end with less 
clearness? We have shown that Catholics can hold .their own 
in the professions and in business with the training we give 
them, yet after having had for so many years the much desired 


* Encyclical on Christian Social Action, June 11, 1905. 
? Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth, December 31, 1929. 
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“Catholic atmosphere,” we are faced with the disheartening 
problem, not only of the immense leakage, but also of the vast 
number of Catholics, “passengers in the Barque of Peter,” who 
attend Mass on Sundays, receive the Sacraments occasionally, 
but never lift a helping finger in the Church’s apostolate. As 
the possessor of both knowledge and experience, the Church’s 
opportunity to-day in this country is a glorious one. Thousands 
would flock to her if only the soundness of her social doctrine 
were brought to their notice; but who is to do it? The Catholic 
Press is appealing for leaders of Catholic Action, but these can 
only be produced by a long course of training, and where is the 
training to begin if not at school? Can we not achieve an 
orientation of work in our schools which will make the pupils 
more fitted to serve the Church in after life? 

There is already in existence admirable machinery for train- 
ing urgently needed lay-leaders in the Social Guild, the 
Evidence Guild, and the recently formed Catholic Institute of 
Higher Studies, and the knowledge of how to profit by it ought 
not to be left to chance discovery. “It is very necessary, in 
this our day, for all to be apostles,” wrote our Holy Father to 
Cardinal Segura in 1929: “it is very necessary for laymen not 
to lead a listless life, but te be ready at the call of the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, and so to render assiduous service to it, that 
by prayer, by self-devotion and strenuous toil, they greatly pro- 
mote the increase of the Catholic Faith and the Christian 
mending of morals.” 

H.W. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
arily exceed 3,200 words (between 8 and 9 pages). As a general rule, sub- 
jects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are reserved for 
the staff. 
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IIL. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


Perhaps the greatest controversy on behalf of Christian prin- 
ciples—one, too, of intense interest to modern thought—was 
waged and won by a conciliatory and courteous controversialist. 
That was the controversy in which St. Thomas dissected and 
destroyed the deadly system of Arabian philosophy that had 
much in common with the deadly errors of Sovietism. The 
Arabian philosophers, like the Soviets and like the wild men that 
rode behind Omar the Arab, wanted to tear Christianity and 
Christian institutions to pieces. They wanted, like the Soviets, 
to tear the Revelation of Christ our Lord to pieces and to blow 
up the groundwork of Christian civilization. They caused the 
Church intense alarm. And with good reason. For Arabian 
philosophy was honeycombing Universities and society with its 
pernicious teachings. Church and State realized that the fire 
was spreading. But, as usually happens when a fire blazes up, 
most people lost their heads and shouted and rang bells and 
did the most absurd things, or sat down and bemoaned the 
wickedness of men and did nothing. St. Thomas did not lose 
his head. Neither did he sit down and bemoan the blazing fire 
and do nothing. He saw the need for Catholic action: and he 
saw the kind of Catholic action that was then needed—intellec- 
tual action. He used his head and faced the crisis and succeeded 
with his own pen in killing the Sovietism of his day.—THE 
EpITorR in 7‘he /rish Rosary, May, 1933. 


PEACE AND CHARITY 


Even those who, like the writers in Za Vie intellectuelle, would 
be “peace-loving with Christ” are aware how inadequate, 
dangerous, and,-in fact, rather hypocritical so many conferences, 
assemblies, palavers and reports for disarmament must be. 
Catholics of all shades undoubtedly agree regarding the need for 
some international regulation. But that cannot be accomplished 
on the basis of the self-interest of each. The relations of the 
various States must be put on a plane where the calculations of 
self-interest are not the only factor, and, into a domain whence 
it has long been banished, there must be reintroduced love, 
otherwise charity. And in the struggle with self and with un- 
bridled self-interest, charity calls for just that heroical attitude 
which is in key with what Christianity legitimately demands of 
man. Let it not be imagined that French youth is seeking peace 
by default, out of a feeling of staleness. French youth wants to 
confront the problems of the time face to face. It wants to 
wrestle with them. It does not shrink from taking even great 
risks —M. DANIEL-Rops in Zhe Dublin Review, April, 1933. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Church in her comprehensiveness, her field of care being 
the world and her flock mankind, recognizes without any tinge 
of expediency all forms of Government. Her laws will not sanc- 
tion revolt except under most stringent conditions. She is well 
equipped and willing to give advice to all nations: Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno touch not only directly the 
relations of Capital and Labour but implicitly international re- 
lations and world peace. She has banned a world movement, 
Communism. She intervenes officially, from Rome direct or 
through her representatives on the spot, when a State lays violent 
hands on the things of God. She has blessed the work of the 
League of Nations—the first tottering infant steps of the people 
towards “‘the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world”; 
towards “the Peace of Christ in the Kingship of Christ,” even- 
tually CHARLES VALLELEY in Black/riars, May, 1933. 


THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 


Broadly speaking we might perhaps say that our Western civi- 
lization rests upon four mighty foundations. There is the founda- 
tion belief in a personal God, Providence and Lord, Judge of the 
living and of the dead; there is the foundation principle of the 
definite intrinsic good and evil, right and wrong of human actions 
and purposes; there is the foundation fact of the family as the 
great, indissoluble unit, divinely instituted, as natural as the 
instincts and natures of men and women are natural: there is the 
foundation claim that private ownership, within certain limits, 
is the natural and legitimate extension and expression of human 
personality. On each of these four mighty foundations there 
rest edifices of significance and import for the individual and 
the race. Deprived of any one of these four-fold supports, our 
civilization can only collapse in ruins.—REv. J. G. VANCE in 


The Clergy Review, May, 1933. 


THE FRYING-PAN AND THE FIRE 


It is true, to our shame we must admit it, that the capitalist 
organization of society does, in fact, mean that the lives of the 
working classes are darkened by fear; they lack security, and 
they are not their own masters. By the indifference and inca- 
pacity of the rich, the poor are to a large extent shut out from 
the reality of culture. It is true that capitalism compels rich 
and poor alike to think too much about money, to love it, and 
to fear it. That is the result of the failure of Christendom to 
live up to its ideal. But Communism recognizes no other values 
than economic values. It measures all successes, all morality, 
by this standard. “Must it not in the end,” asks Walter 
Rathenau, “silence all questions, hopes and dreams of humanity, 
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because these immaterial emotions distract men from the working 
process?” Industrial capitalism has the grace to be ashamed 
that it does this. Bolshevism is merely capitalism turned upside 
down, and it glories in its shame.—A. E. BAKER in The Church 
Times, May 5, 1933. 


A POISONED SPIRITUAL ATMOSPHERE 


Either we are too late in the field, or we must start afresh 
and create a Catholic conscience about the Catholic Press, which 
will be sufficiently strong to make a difference in practice, and 
that start will have to be, not in the pulpit, but in the school 
and most of all in the home. 

In certain ways we have failed to apply our morality to the 
new conditions of life. During the strange generation through 
which we have been passing for the last fifty years, new occasions 
of sin have arisen in force. These occasions are not so much 
proximate as remote. But they are both specious and diaboli- 
cally insidious, and that is the reason why they have been over- 
looked, and have been allowed to make headway in their 
devastations against the finer instincts and higher practices of 
the Faith. 

Are we able to retrace our steps? Who will dare to treat 
journalism, as, for instance, the Church has treated spiritism— 
a dangerous dabbling with the devil—and speak boldly of the 
snares by which the supply of print and picture at the present 
day catch and hold our own people?—MINIMUS in Zhe Catholic 
Times, May 19, 1933. 


THE SERVING OF TABLES 


One of the most teasing problems of the religious man—par- 
ticularly if he have an apostolic rather than an eremitical 
vocation—is to balance action and contemplation. Every priest 
working in a great city feels the difficulty of maintaining the 
practice and still more the habit of meditation, when he finds 
himself obliged to plunge daily into the rush and roar of city 
streets. In the pursuance of his priestly vocation, he seems to 
find it necessary to make speeches on matters not wholly re- 
ligious, addresses at banquets (strange occupation, after all, for 
an apostle), to attend board meetings, lend his name and his time 
to philanthropic works, give himself over, perhaps for hours 
every day, to matters of administration and to a thousand other 
distracting things and yet keep the spirit of “recollection” that 
he learned in the seminary. Too often he takes facile refuge 
in St. Bernard’s maxim “Zadborare est orare.” But he knows 
in his heart that he gives that reassuring dictum ‘a broadness 
of interpretation that would shock the holy Cistercian.—THE 
EpIToR in Zhe Catholic World, May, 1933. 








REVIEWS 


1—NON-CATHOLIC APOLOGETIC + 


HO can help admiring the perseverance with which some 
clergymen of the Church of England labour to provide 
their people with literature that may induce them to cling on 
to faith in this backsliding generation? The writers are them- 
selves hard-worked men; of their zeal and sacrifice we cannot 
have a doubt; and they are driven to write by the sheer ex- 
perience of the doubting yet craving souls they meet. This has 
created a kind of new apologetic; an appeal not to reason, but 
to “common sense,”’ to the Christian instinct, to plain blunt facts, 
to interpretations of ordinary life, in the effort to make religion 
itself real and living to the man in the congregation who has lost 
it. It is an almost heroic effort, for in the books themselves one 
seems almost to read a consciousness of failure; and to work on 
with failure looming up ahead always partakes of the heroic. 
Still, if we compare the volumes of this kind with those of 
former years, we seem to notice two marked tendencies. On the 
one hand, at last, is a reaction in favour of proclaiming quite 
plainly the divinity of Jesus Christ our Lord; on the other hand 
is a growing hostility to the Church of Rome. A short time ago 
writers of this school spoke much of the “divine element” in 
Christ. They ignored His miracles, they watered down His 
claim to the Sonship of God to something which, in his degree, 
any other man might claim. Now they are more definite. They 
say plainly that Jesus Christ is truly God, truly the Word of God 
made flesh; they have advanced in the course of a single year. 
On the other side this very advance seems to have stirred 
an ancient bitterness. The nearer certain writers come to the 
Church of Rome, the more they seem to become afraid, and to 
think it their duty to malign her. They take their doctrine 
from her, they adopt her practices, they learn her language ; and 
then, when they have followed her thus far, they seem to fear 
the obvious conclusion and try to rend her to pieces. Old 
charges are revived which have long since been refuted; new 
charges are invented, built upon a twisted word, or on a confu- 


' The Fool hath Said, By Rev. Cyril Alington. Pp. xx. 139. Price, 4s. 6d. n, 
The Christian in his Blindness. By Rev. W. H. Elliott. Pp. viii. 114. Price, 
2s.6d. n. The Heart of Christ’s Religion. By Rev. E. E. Raven. Pp. 250. 
Price, 4s.6d. n. The Holy Ghost, the Comforter. By Rev. Peter Green. 
Pp. ix. 124. Price, 3s. n. All above, London: Longmans. The Gospel of 
Divine Action, By Canon Oliver Quick. London: Nisbet. Pp. viii. 143. 
Price, 5s. . 
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sion of premises, which, for their crudeness, almost take a 
Catholic’s breath away. For instance, in one of the books of 
this year, Zhe Fool hath Said, Dr. Cyril Alington, Headmaster 
of Eton, gives his reasons for his condemnation of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Dr. Alington, we believe, has Roman Catholic 
friends; has he ever found one whose mind in any way corre- 
sponds with the account he gives? Surely not. For some reason, 
like so many of his school, the very fact of Dr. Alington’s sym- 
pathy with, and admiration of the Church frightens him; and 
he says reckless things, such as, were they said by one of his 
own pupils, he would most certainly correct, as being bad history, 
perhaps something worse. 

But we need not delay on these marks of irritation and annoy- 
ance, for we can call them by no other name. Instead, we can 
sympathize with these efforts to revive the faith of plain men, 
efforts noble in themselves, but whose chief weakness lies in 
their lack of authority. Each writer writes as he sees, speaks 
as he is drawn to speak; it is his own mission, his own point of 
view, even his own theology, he dare not say that he has the 
authority of his Church behind him, often, indeed usually in 
these particular volumes, he speaks what the Catholic Church 
teaches ; but it is his own voice that speaks, it is not hers. This, 
to many, is their glory; they do not see what others see, that it is 
their weakness, it reduces their teaching to a private opinion and 
no more, and it can have only that effect. Dr. Alington, in the 
book just mentioned, answers a series of standard objections 
against the Church; though he says much that is true, his book 
is no more than the expression of one side of an open debate. 

The Rev. W. H. Elliott, in Zhe Christian in his Blindness, 
carries the argument further. He writes for the man who really 
wants to know; and though he writes with a skill and a clarity 
unusually fine, yet we are compelled to recognize only an opinion, 
above all when, at the end, he speaks of the next world. In Zhe 
Heart of Christ’s Religion, by Canon E. E. Raven, the audience 
is again the same but the method has been advanced. The 
Canon does not argue any more; he appeals to his readers 
through love, and finds in love the full expression of God, of 
Christ, and of the Church. At times the theology wavers; but 
the Blessed Trinity cannot be explained in terms of love to a 
popular audience in a dozen pages. Lastly the veteran writer, 
Canon Peter Green of Manchester, in 7he Holy Ghost, the Com- 
jorter essays the yet more difficult task of teaching to the same 
class of readers the meaning and significance of the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. The Canon has always been a 
daring writer; he will march on boldly where the subtlest theo- 
logian steps with caution; for his illustrations, and they are 
many, he reaches out to everything that comes his way. Yet, in 
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spite of his daring, there is more that is orthodox in this his last 
volume than in some we have read before. 

We have come to know and respect the philosophic mentality 
of Dr. Oliver Quick, Canon of St. Paul’s, with its efforts to 
analyse with a view to a future synthesis. In 7he Gospel o} 
Divine Action, we see the author at his best. He begins with a 
discussion of the fundamental differences between science and 
philosophy, the objects at which they aim and the means they use 
to attain them; these, he suggests, lie at the back of many 
differences in religious outlook, for instance, between that of the 
Old Testament and that of the ancient Greeks. To correct the 
first by the second, to temper the first by the second, was the 
secret of St. Paul; the re-expression of the first in terms of the 
second was the effort of St. John. The succeeding generations 
followed mainly in the footsteps of the Evangelist. Later Chris- 
tology has reversed the process; from God to the God-man was 
the old order, since the Reformation the order has been from 
Man to the Man-God. Dr. Quick reacts to the first; he sees in 
Christ, in the Church, in the Sacraments, at once the signs and 
the instruments of God. There is much in Dr. Quick’s argu- 
ment; at the same time, especially when, at the outset, he speaks 
of the Fathers of the Church, and when at the end he discusses 
Transubstantiation, there is much in his illustrations which those 
in the full Catholic tradition cannot but question. 

My A.G. 


2—VON HUGEL AS A CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHER! 


R. LESTER-GARLAND has produced an admirable little 

book giving a succinct, if unavoidably incomplete, account 
of the late Baron Von Hiigel’s fight for realism in philosophy 
and in religion. It must be remembered that the Baron lived 
in the hey-day of Modernism before that dishonest heresy was 
revealed in its true light, by the touch, as it were, of Ithuriel’s 
spear, and driven from the Fold by the magisterial Encyclical 
Pascendi Dominici Gregis of Pius X. This appeared the year 
before the publication of Von Hiigel’s first book, and gave 
him the chance, which as a devout Catholic he welcomed, 
of defending the teaching of the Holy See, and putting the 
opposition to Modernism on a philosophical basis. He main- 
tained that Modernism was but the logical development of the 
prevalent movement towards Subjectivism and Solipsism, and 
he contended fiercely for the reality of things, that “richness of 
reality” which was for him a source of much fervent writing. 
Of all realities, God was the greatest. In these days of popular 


' The Religious Philosophy of Baron Von Hiigel. By L. V. Lester-Garland. 


London: Dent & Sons. Pp. 114. Price, §s. n. 
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theology ranking as a by-product of popular astronomy, it is 
noteworthy that the Baron taught that we can know God more 
clearly and more directly than we can any star. The finite 
always oppresses the mind, whereas the infinite alone can satisfy 
it. Religion was to him something to struggle with, something 
to ponder over for a lifetime, a thing full of “costingness.” 
“Religion can’t be clear if it is worth having ;” and he tells his 
niece that, if he could understand religion as he could under- 
stand two and two making four, “it would not be worth under- 
standing.” Religion was very real, it was love and adoration of 
a very real God. It was made up of “hard facts,” harder than 
men knew. And in an age of a strange mixture of stark 
materialism and sentimental subjectivism, he cried out that re- 
ligion was “by far the richest, the most romantic, the most 
entrancing and emancipating fact and life extant or possible 
anywhere for man.” 

At the same time, although the Baron always opposed 
Modernism, there was yet within him a sneaking regard for 
some of its showy claims. Despite his firm faith, he was at 
times too ready to relinquish the old lamps of tradition in 
preference for the new lamps of “science.” This led, especially 
in his treatment of the Sacred Scriptures, to regrettable dis- 
regard for the bonds of discipline. He was too afraid that 
“the sentinel of traditional theology” would fire his rifle without 
waiting for an answer to his challenge. There was, he thought, 
in theology ‘‘much that clamours for a large discrimination and 
re-statement.” And yet “institutional religion” was his life. 

Despite his aberrations and his mistakes, he showed by his 
action no less than by his written and spoken word that he 
regarded authority and submission to it to be the essence of any 
true religion; that religion cannot be a mere metaphysic, but 
has a past, a history and a tradition, a permanent basis and a 
living voice. Incidentally, this point has recently been very well 
brought out by quite another type of thinker, not so orthodox as 
the Baron—Professor A. E. Taylor, in his “Faith of a Moralist.” 


G.B. 


3—THE PSALTER FOR PRIESTS! 


ATHER REMBOLD, S.J., Professor of Scripture at the 
German House of Studies at Valkenburg, is known by his 
friends to have had from his early days a special attraction for 
the Psalms. A pupil of Zenner, he learnt long ago the singular 
perfection with which that scholar divided up the Psalms into 


' Der Davidpsalter des Rémischen Breviers. By A. Rembold, S.J. Paderborn: 
Ferdinand Schéningh. 4.80 m. 
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their appropriate stanzas, and the Hebrew rhythms in which 
they may be read in the original. It is true Zenner’s corrections 
and emendations of the original text were such as to necessitate 
the disapproval of his book by higher authority. Nevertheless, 
the discoveries he made were of lasting value to the Church 
in general and to scholars in particular; and the fact that this 
new work of Father Rembold has received high approval in 
Rome in some ways reflects glory on one who certainly deserves 
well of all Scripture students. 

For while Father Rembold has written his version and trans- 
lation with an avowedly different purpose, he has certainly had 
Zenner for his guide. He has mastered that author's analysis of 
each psalm; he has modified this with the results of further 
study ; it seems fairly clear that there is little of recent research 
upon the Book of the Psalms which has escaped his notice. And 
yet he makes no claim to write a scholar’s book, nor to add any- 
thing new to scholarship; on the contrary, one can imagine 
many a scholar looking on this work as distinctly retrograde. 
For Father Rembold has had in mind, not the scholar, but the 
priest who must say his Office every day, and the layman to whom 
the Psalms, as he reads them, are often a meaningless collection 
of words. 

To meet the need which everyone knows to be great, Father 
Rembold works on the text of the Latin Vulgate. Since it is 
the version in use in our liturgy, he departs from it as little as 
he can. He divides up the Psalms into their right stanzas, he 
gives them their correct lines and punctuation, here and there 
he alters a word, giving the more accurate translation of the 
original ; by these means, and almost by nothing else, he gives to 
every psalm in the Vulgate, not only complete sense which anyone 
can understand, but an idea of the beauty of the original as well. 
On the opposite side of the page, to help both priest and layman, 
he gives a German translation, in which he does not hesitate to 
substitute an idea when a more literal rendering would be 
obscure. 

It will therefore be seen that this version of the Psalms is a 
work of devotion rather than of scholarship, though it has the 
soundest scholarship behind it. No doubt none could feel more 
than Father Rembold himself the desire to go back to the 
originals, and, with the emendations now before us, to make 
from them an entirely new translation. No doubt, too, some 
might differ in their interpretations of texts here and there. 
Some might ask why the book is called “Der Davidpsalter,” 
and not simply, “Der Psalter’’; all that the Biblical Commission 
requires is that David’s authorship of some of the psalms cannot 
be prudently denied. In the first psalm, some would suggest 
another break between the two parts, beginning at “Non sic 
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impii.” In the second, the reading: ‘“Regas eos cum sceptro 
ferreo” seems somewhat doubtful. Parallelism with the next 
line would suggest ‘‘Frangas”; Crampon translates, “Tu les 
briseras,” and the R.V. reads, “Thou shalt break them.” 

But these are petty matters which are almost inevitable in a 
work such as this. The priest who takes up the book will be 
surprised to find how very little alteration has made so much 
sense Out of passages in his Office which have been hitherto unin- 
telligible. He will discover more; apart from the sense he 
will learn the beauty of Hebraic rhythm under its many forms. 
It would seem that an English version of this edition of the 
psalms would have a wide appeal ; especially in these days when 


the liturgy is becoming more popular. 
E.F.S. 


4—POVERTY versus PRUDENCE? 


HIS book is a very welcome addition to the literature deal- 

ing with the medieval Franciscans. It is written by a 
lady who holds the position of Lecturer in Medieval History in 
the University of Durham. There is little in it that will dis- 
please the Catholic reader ; it is eminently a scholarly production 
and clearly the result of much labour in the still unfamiliar 
region of early Franciscan history. The authoress modestly 
admits that her work is not so much original as an attempt to 
familiarize English-speaking people with the writings of Con- 
tinental scholars such as Cardinal Ehrle and others. This is in 
itself a great service, and anyone whose interest is aroused will 
find in this book much that will please him. 

The book opens with a historical sketch of the early split 
between the followers of St. Francis, while the following chap- 
ters deal in more detail with the characters that stand out in 
one of the parties to the controversy—the Spirituals. Both the 
initial chapter and the treatment of Joachim of Flora, Angelo da 
Clareno, Olivi and Ubertino da Casale are full of interest, care- 
fully documented, and show a sympathy that is at all times im- 
partial and appreciative of the friar of the Middle Ages. Chap- 
ters vi. and vii. are each divided into two sections. In chapter 
vi. the authoress first treats of the controversy between John 
XXII. and the Franciscan Order and then devotes some pages to 
the echoes which it awakened in Franciscan circles in England. 
Chapter vii. deals with the vicissitudes of the Fraticelli proper 
and the Béguins; and in the last chapter of the volume we are 
given a historical survey of the literature on the subject up to the 
present time. 


'The Nature and Effect of the Heresy of the Fraticelli. By Decima L. 
Douie, Ph.D. Manchester: University Press. Pp. xviii. 291. Price, 17s. 6d. 
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The point d’appui of the writer is that of the historian and 
student of literature; consequently these aspects are to the fore 
throughout the book. The disadvantage of such an attitude is 
not too obvious except in the chapter on John XXII. where a 
background of theology would have made the outline a little 
firmer and would have revealed more accurately the position 
of the Pope and the value of his decretals. Also chapter vii. 
might be criticized in that it does not sufficiently stress the 
importance of the letters of Giovanni dalle Celle, who certainly 
seems to stand for the main stream of Catholic tradition and 
who rightly grasped the point at issue between the party of 
Michael of Cesena and the Pope, viz., a question of obedience 
to the Holy See or a desire to follow a domestic interpretation 
of the Franciscan Rule. 

Although the writer shows a surprising acquaintance with 
medieval Catholic thought, her knowledge seems to be at times 
too strongly focused. With the works of St. Thomas Aquinas 
she is obviously unfamiliar and we hope that the following sen- 
tence will not be allowed to stand in the second edition. “Unlike 
Aquinas he (i.e., Olivi) was a staunch upholder of the freedom 
of the will,” etc. (cf. p. 107). Apart from this error, as far 
as we can see, there are no jarring remarks in the book. Miss 
Douie has produced a work of great merit which will forward in 
no small way the progress of medieval historical study. 


5—THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY ! 


N this valuable book, which is a strictly scientific treatment 

of his subject, the Professor of Psychology at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, U.S.A., displays a very wide knowledge of current 
psychological opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. Those who 
wish to be able to assess the value of the contribution which 
experimental methods are making to our knowledge of psy- 
chology, will find what they want in Father Gruender’s book in a 
very readable and interesting form. Indeed the clearness and 
interest maintained throughout the work are most noteworthy 
features, and the reader without special psychological training 
will find the contents easy to understand. For more advanced 
students the book will be specially valuable for the critical 
examinations of current theories which it contains. 

The treatment of colour-vision and of the psychology of 
musical sound is particularly good. The author also handles 
the question of binocular vision and space-perception with 


‘ Experimental Psychology. By Hubert Gruender, S.J., Ph.D. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. xii- 455. Price, $2.50. 
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singular ability, though the interest of this already fascinating 
section might perhaps have been enhanced by a discussion of 
Stratton’s famous experiment on retinal inversion. The Nativist- 
Empiricist controversy in this connexion is treated very well. 
Father Gruender would describe himself neither as a Nativist 
nor as an Empiricist—he takes up a common-sense position em- 
bracing the advantages ,of both views and free from the 
objections brought against either. He is an Empiricist in so 
far as he admits that our visual spatial perception is the product 
of a gradual development on the basis of various other criteria 
of distance, and a Nativist in so far as he insists that depth 
perception does not emerge from zothing but is precisely a 
development of a capability furnished by something pre-existing, 
viz., the slight disparity of the two retinal images. ‘The two 
foveas are not two organs of vision but two parts of one organ 
of single vision, and this is the organ of depth vision.” 

The author sees in Behaviourism a misguided though very 
understandable reaction from the obscurities and extravagances 
of the Sensationalist and Structuralist schools, but points out 
convincingly that the methods of the Wiirzburg school are not 
open to the criticisms which Behaviourists bring against intro- 
spective methods in general. Another section of the book 
deserving of special commendation is that dealing with “‘Atten- 
tion,” an element of constant and far-reaching importance in 
our psychic life. Here again Father Gruender has made good 
use of his evident ability for clear and interesting presentation 
of his matter. The book includes a fairly lengthy and trenchant 
criticism of the conclusions arrived at by Kéhler, with regard 
to animal intelligence, in his work on “The Mentality of Apes.” 
It is to be regretted, however, that little or no attention is 
devoted to the Wertheimer-Kohler ‘‘Gestalt” theory, which is 
occupying the attention of so many experimentalists at present. 
Father Gruender’s chapters on Thought and Will are quite up 
to the high standard maintained in the rest of the volume; he 
gives a very clear expansion of the argument from the absence 
of any conceptual language among animals. He is particularly 
happy in his referring back of much modern psychological 
jargon to old and precise scholastic terms which need never 
have been abandoned. 

In future editions of this excellent work, more elegant ex- 
pressions might with advantage be substituted for “most unique” 
on p. 41 and “still more unique” on p. 107; “regularly” on p. 
439 should surely read “regularity,” and in the index the 
reference to “Retinal points” should be 141 and not 41. 


J.L.K. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


COMPLETE and business-like treatment of the Church’s be- 

lief in the Assumption is provided in Assumptio B. Marie 
Virginis Matris Dei, a theological essay by D. Paulo Renaudin 
(Marietti : 12.00 1.), and will be found useful now that the question 
of the doctrine’s being defined is again being discussed. We are 
warned by the author that the right way to study this subject is by 
investigating theological rather than historical sources: it is a ques- 
tion of what ecclesiastical tradition has held and handed on. These 
sources are fully quoted and discussed as conveying the witness 
of the Liturgy, the Fathers and Doctors, and the Scripture. The 
Patristic and theological evidence is given in full, occupying about 
a third of the book, and ranging from St. Anselm to Jannsens; 
six pages of Bibliography of recent writings end the section. The 
conclusion is that belief in the Assumption appears so firm and 
constant as to justify our arguing thence to its being based on 
revelation or divine-Apostolic tradition. There is a useful Ap- 
pendix containing the documents presented at the Vatican Council 
in favour of a definition. 

A month or two ago an English translation of a little book by 
Father Sertillanges on the work of St. Thomas contained a fer- 
vent plea for the ‘‘readjustment’’ and modernizing of Thomism. 
In Die Scholastik und ihre Aufgaben in unserer Zeit (Herder : 
3-2 m.) by the venerable Cardinal Franz Ehrle, S.J., which Father 
Pelster, S.J., has revised, the same appeal is made on behalf of 
Scholasticism in general, and definite and detailed suggestions 
are given about the process of ‘‘readjustment’’ required. The 
Cardinal, whilst urging more and better training in the scholastic 
method, demands, above all, purposive research work. It is not a 
question of modernizing the Summa itself, but rather of under- 
standing it better through a sympathetic study of its genesis and 
environment. This necessitates the production of a thoroughly 
critical life of St. Thomas and, what is perhaps even more im- 
portant, of his great master, St. Albert. Father Sertillanges had 
complained of the ‘‘medieval dress’’ of the Summa, an incongruity 
best got rid of, not, so to speak, by putting the Summa into a 
frock-coat, but rather of restoring it to its natural and harmonious 
surroundings, which would be an immense aid to its correct 
interpretation. 

The brochure ends with an Appendix containing many Papal 
pronouncements on the place of Scholastic Philosophy in the in- 
tellectual synthesis of the Catholic Church, and itself should pro- 
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mote that intelligent appreciation of the philosophia perennis which 
the Popes desire. 

If all Christ’s followers agreed about the character of the Church 
He founded, Christendom would be united to-morrow. What keeps 
the sects at variance are their irreconcilable notions of what con- 
stitutes the Church of Christ. Yet the Gospel Notes—Unity, 
Visibility, Authority, Apostolicity, Infallibility,—are clear enough, 
as also is the fact that they are to be found only in the Church of 
Rome. Hence the need for the Catholic Apostolate, lay and 
clerical, of understanding and putting forth clearly the claims of 
the Catholic Church, and hence the utility of the Abbé Carton de 
Wiart’s short, clear and convincing L’Eglise: Sa Nature, sa Hier- 
archie (‘‘La Cité Chrétienne’’ : 12.00 fr. belg.)—lectures delivered 
to a class of young apologists to prepare them for deeper study, 
and to enable them to help others. 


Mora. THEOLOGY. 


A pamphlet intended specially ‘‘for priests, brothers and nuns,’’ 
and those generally engaged in teaching, deals with The Com- 
mandment of Purity, and has for author Father J. Creusen, S.J. ; 
translated into English it may be had from the Orphans’ Press, 
Rochdale (6d.). The pamphlet is divided into two parts; in the 
first we have definitions and principles, in the second their applica- 
tion. The author explains the exact ngture of the sin of impurity 
and of the vow of virginity; then, what constitutes grievous sin, 
and the modifications which may make a sin venial. These prin- 
ciples are then applied to almost every consideration connected 
with chastity and its opposite, always with the religious, nurse or 
instructor, chiefly in mind. The skilled discussion of degrees of 
guilt should be very helpful to the scrupulous and the careless alike. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


‘A scholastic philosopher on holiday’’ would seem to sum up 
the contents of Theonas, Conversations of a Sage, by Jacques 
Maritain, translated by F. J. Sheed (Sheed & Ward: 6s.). The 
philosopher meets a friend, and together they meet a mutual her- 
mit-friend ; and these are, for the most part, the speakers in the 
subsequent dialogue. All kinds of current subjects are discussed, 
from free will to progress, from Bergson to Einstein, from Com- 
munism to philosophic harmony. One thing we notice in the whole 
book: M. Maritain’s scholastic training, apart from his philo- 
sophy, seems to reveal itself here more than in any other work 
from his pen that we have read. He is an expert in subtle scho- 
lastic distinctions; some of the ‘‘conversations’’ might be accu- 
rately summed up in the familiar stock-in-trade of the disputant 
of the schools—materialiter, formaliter; intrinsice versus extrin- 
sice ; in se versus quoad nos, etc., etc. 
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MoRAL PHILOSOPHY. 


It is a sign of the keenness with which our French brethren 
have been !ed, by the conduct of ‘‘l’Action Frangaise,’’ to examine 
the foundations of civic morality that it has been thought neces- 
sary to include, in a series of booklets on ‘‘Questions Disputées,”’ 
one called Morale and Politique, by Joseph Vialatoux (Desclée : 
10.00 fr.), the 138 pages of which are entirely devoted to correct- 
ing the compromising position on the subject taken up by two 
magazine articles by a well-known theologian, Pére de Broglie. 
Without being able to assess the value of these latter, we can 
testify that M. Vialatoux’s argument—the wholly-universal range 
of the moral law—is that of the Catholic Church, and it is difficult 
to see how Pére de Broglie can, on reflection, dispute it. If war 
itself cannot escape the moral law, much less can the other pos- 
sible aims and policies of the State. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


It was inevitable that a volume should ultimately appear called 
Pére Adolf Petit, S.J., 1822—1914 (Sands & Co. : 3s. 6d. n.), in 
Belgium, of course, first, which was the main scene of the nona- 
genarian’s labours, but also, based on the former, in English as 
well, for Pére Petit’s influence went far beyond his native bounds, 
and his example, like that of other Saints, is for the whole Church. 
In the eyes of the foolish world, an eventless, even trivial life, 
occupied with preaching, retreat-giving, founding and looking 
after various pious c@uvres—not, indeed, unlike a certain three- 
years’ career in Palestine !—but to the gaze of Faith, a life full 
of momentous enterprises, the effects of which are eternal, a life 
of heroic, selfless devotion to the souls of others, a life presently 
to be crowned, if God will, with the seal of beatification. 


HISTORICAL. 


The United States Catholic Historical Society continues its ex- 
cellent work. In the Monograph Series the 13th is devoted to 
Pioneer German Catholics in the United States (U.S.C.H.S., New 
York), by the Rev. Lambert Schrott, O.S.B., to which is added, as 
being part of the same subject, The Leopoldine Foundation and 
the Church in the United States (1829—1839), by the Rev. Theo- 
dore Roemer, O.M.Cap. That the Church in America owes much 
to Germany is well known to everyone; how much it owes, finan- 
cially, and as a solidifying element, or, we may say, organically, 
is told in this well-documented volume, and will come as a sur- 
prise to most of its readers. 

As an aid to understanding the situation in China the analysis 
of Chinese character, religion and recent history contained in Les 
Soviets en Chine (Desclée : 7.00 fr.), by Prince d’Altora Colonna 
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de Stigliano, is much to be commended. The Prince has lived 
many years in China and has witnessed the attempt, frustrated 
for the moment, by Russia to turn the Chinese masses into Bol- 
shevists, and his testimony to the lack of patriotism amongst 
Chinese leaders and to the unhappy effects of the efforts of pseudo- 
Christianity to instruct the people, is very striking. Only Chris- 
tian morality can save that great people from national disintegra- 


tion. 
APOLOGETIC. 


The Church is the champion of reason as well as of faith, and 
so sympathizes with the rationalist in so far as he reasons cor- 
rectly. Full of this sympathy, Mr. Belloc has written The Ques- 
tion and the Answer (Bruce Publishing Co.: $1.25) to explain 
to the modern sceptic the logical process which leads to such a 
knowledge of self and of God as indicates their intimate relation- 
ship. This relationship is made more precise by the fact of Revela- 
tion, expressed and guaranteed in a divinely-founded and perma- 
nent institution. From his intimate knowledge of the reactions 
produced in the modern non-Catholic by such claims, Mr. Belloc 
is able to allow for and explain its difficulties. The approach is the 
reverse of ‘‘text-booky’’ and may consequently hope to impress 
the careful and honest thinker. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The healthy desire to stimulate, in every way possible, devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament, is well illustrated in One Hour, by 
Mother Mary Philip, I1.B.V.M. (B.O. & W.: 4s.). Eager to pro- 
vide her readers with an abundance of material with which to fill 
up well the Holy Hour, the author has gathered her exercises from 
all sources, from encyclicals of popes, from spiritual writers and 
poets, from the liturgy, even from the newspapers. She knows 
the danger of such super-abundance, and she warns her readers 
against it. She suggests matter for prayer only, and as such 
wishes her book to be read; when the reader has ‘‘found what 
he wants,’’ as St. Ignatius says, let him close the book and do 
the rest himself. 

To the outsider who misconceives Catholicity to be a narrow, 
gloomy creed of irrational labour and mechanical observances, the 
reading of Father Martindale’s Essay on the Passion (B.O. & W. : 
6d.) would be a revelation. And even the Catholic, living as so 
many do on the surface of his Faith, might have his whole out- 
look revolutionized, if he took in what is here set forth with such 
persuasive eloquence, the immeasurable grandeur of the Kingdom 
of Christ, the depths of meaning which it gives to life, its gift of 
transmuting ordinary trials and sufferings into a welcome share 


of the Cross—and the Crown. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


We gather,—and the fact that The Highwayman in Irish His- 
tory (Gill & Son: 3s. 6d. n.), by Terence O’Hanlon, appeared 
originally in that excellent Christian Brothers’ magazine, Our 
Boys, should, of course, make it certain—that the outlaws whose 
careers are selected therein for record, were not of the class of 
Dick Turpin—footpads whose boldness gave them a tinge of 
romance,—but rather men of the Robin Hood type, country gentle- 
men unlawfully dispossessed of their lands and doing what they 
could to get their own back by fleecing the real robbers. But 
we fear that insufficiency of the proper material, and a desire to 
be complete, have induced Mr. O’Hanlon to extend his scope so 
as to include a number of free-booters, who were criminals sans 
phrase. It should in that case have been made quite clear to his 
original readers that mere audacity and skill in evading arrest do 
not justify a career of robbery and murder. 


FICTION. 


Much has been written about Oxford and its martyrs—a story 
by Miss Noel Macdonald Wilby, Alexander Tomlyn; A Tale of 
Old Cambridge (B.O. & W. : 6s.) brings, despite its learning, pre- 
Reformation Cambridge vividly back to life. Thomas More, 
Fisher, the young Henry VIII, Wolsey, and a hundred others 
whose names are less known to us, but deserve to be known, fill 
its pages. The seal shown on the cover was discovered by the 
authoress, and is, we believe, the oldest Cambridge seal in exist- 
ence. The charm of the book lies in the happy, pleasant people 
that it makes us meet, and the absolutely convincing picture of 
their lives that it offers. Part of its value consists in the fact 
that we see, as with our eyes, why the Reformation never need 
have happened—nor would have happened had but characters been 
better, and Catholics more alert to what was filtering in among 
themselves from abroad. The revolution, however, did come ; and 
it is difficult not to compare what happened then with what is 
happening now. In proportion as Catholics are but half-instructed 
and do not attend to facts, or (worse) do not care about them, we, 
in our turn, are inviting the success of an infinitely more disastrous 
revolution than ever the Reformation was. This certainly is an 
ideal prize-book for schools, and is good recreation too, and also, 
artistic. We ourselves read the whole of it on end, in the train, 
and reached home as it were in a flash! 

Miss Doreen Smith’s latest novel—The Gates are Opened 
(Sands: 7s. 6d. n.)—follows the fortunes of the chief characters 
in her previous one, with the same lightness of touch, lively, if 
sometimes ‘‘uncharitable,’’ dialogue, and wholly Catholic atmos- 
phere. Her heroine’s conversion is somewhat sketchily treated, 
as indeed is her final vocation to be a Carmelite, nor is it much 
to the credit of the Catholic Faith, however true, sometimes, to 
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life, that her religious experiences made no very noticeable change 
in her conduct and conversation. But we are skilfully led to gather 
that the example of the lover whom she so courageously sacrificed 
to the call of God in Lonely Traveller was, throughout, her own 
inspiration and support. 

LITURGICAL, 

A most interesting volume,—Le Christ selon la Chair et la Vie 
Liturgique au Moyen-Age, (Beauchesne: 36.00 fr.), by Dr. 
Edouard Dumoutet, Director of the Seminary of Issy, gives an 
historical account of the Devotion to the Humanity of Christ, and 
its influence on the Church’s liturgy during the greatest period of 
the liturgy’s development. The author has dug deep in the docu- 
ments of the period, printed and unpublished. He shows how the 
devotion came from the East to the West; how it centred, first, 
round the Passion; how this grew into increased regard for the 
significance of the Blessed Sacrament ; how our own Benediction 
is the culmination of long centuries of worship. The work is 
thoroughly original, and is packed with information; several well- 
chosen plates, taken from ancient manuscripts, add to the interest 
and value of the book. 

Non-CaTHOLIC. 

There are two Dean Inges, as surely as, in the one person, there 
was a Dr. Jekyll and a Mr. Hyde. There is the Dean who was 
once universally known as ‘‘the gloomy’’; and there is the Dean 
who is full of zeal for the betterment of the rising generation. For 
the moment we may let the first pass; for in the volume before 
us, Things New and Old, Sermons and Addresses in Great St. 
Mary’s, Cambridge, January 28 to February 5, 1933 (Longmans : 
3s. 6d.), we have the second Dean, perhaps at his very best. Of 
course, there is much detail in the book with which we cannot 
agree; no one would be more annoyed than the Dean himself if 
we did agree. But if we will set aside his evolutionary bent, if 
we will put up with his contempt for Catholic unity, if we will 
overlook his new and quite up-to-date interpretation of the moral 
law, if we will not get tired of his incessant allusion to writers of 
almost every school, then, perhaps, we shall be rewarded by a 
series of addresses as virile as anything we ever can hope for 
nowadays from Anglican preachers. Excepting what we have 
just excepted, the addresses hark back in spirit to the days of 
Arnold of Rugby, or Thring of Uppingham, or possibly Jowett 
of Balliol, though there is more genuine Christianity in the Dean. 

We suspect that Mr. A. G. Hebert, M.A., author of Intercom- 
munion, A Theological Study of Christian Unity (S.P.C.K. : 2s.), 
will know beforehand what a Catholic reviewer—he would call him 
a Roman Catholic reviewer—will have to say about his interesting 
study. The Catholic, or Roman Catholic, reviewer is grateful to 
him for as definite an exposition of Anglo-Catholic theology as he 
has ever read. With page after page, when the writer explains 
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principles, the Catholic reviewer agrees; with page after page, 
when those principles are applied, he is compelled to disagree. It 
is not the major of the argument that is wrong; it is the minor, 
the truth of which is unwarrantably assumed. And that the as- 
sumption may be justified, two important words are given new, 
untraditional meanings contrary to accepted usage throughout 
Christendom, that they may suit a particular situation. These 
two words thus wrongly defined are, unity and catholicity. Until 
Catholics and Protestants accept the terms in the same sense, 
fruitful discussion is impossible; there can only result, what Mr. 
Herbert himself condemns, an agreement to disagree. The volume 
before us is chiefly concerned with reunion between Anglicans 
and Nonconformists ; perhaps on that account it is the more en- 
lightening to the Catholic who looks on from outside. A sharp 
distinction is made between the ‘‘Roman’’ attitude and, we may 
say, every other; hence, perhaps unconsciously to the author, the 
essential Protestantism of the ‘‘Anglo-Catholic’’ mind is expressed 
with a clearness we do not usually find in authors of that school. 


MINoR PUBLICATIONS. 


A pamphlet which has already appeared in substance in this 
periodical, and which, pro modulo suo, advocates vigorous Catho- 
lic Social Action, is published under the name of The Catholic Con- 
science by Messrs. Sands at 6d. 

In good time so as to be of use to compilers of diocesan and 
other Calendars, Messrs. Marii e Marietti of Turin have brought 
out their Ordo Divini Officii Recitandi juxta Kalendarium Ec- 
clesie Universalis (Price, 3.00 1.) for 1934. 

Adorned by a striking view of the Cathedral narthex, Mrs. 
Boland’s highly interesting pamphlet on ‘‘box-tending,’’ which 
used, we think, to be called ‘‘How to run a Book-Case,’’ now ap- 
pears as C.T.S. at work in Westminster Cathedral, and is hon- 
oured by a foreword by Cardinal Bourne. Though primarily in- 
tended to instruct and encourage the Box-Tending fraternity (or 
sorority) it gives, in effect, a fascinating insight into the ways of 
Providence in regard to the Faith and forms most edifying read- 
ing. St. Thomas of Canterbury returns to the Catalogue after a 
long absence, Mr. J. J. Dwyer, Secretary of the Lingard Society, 
having written a masterly historical and religious appreciation of 
the Saint. 

Now that the question of the best way of giving catechetical in- 
struction is being so much discussed, the publication of a trans- 
lation of Cardinal Gasparri’s recently-issued Roman Catechism, 
called The Catholic Catechism (for those who have made their 
First Communion) will at least provide the disputants with many 
useful suggestions. Dom P. P. levers, O.S.B., in English Saints 
has compiled a list of over 170 canonized (by popular acclaim or 
officially) persons who have lived in this island, and written short 
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accounts of about one-third of them: a useful work of reference. 
Mrs. B. R. Sutton contributes a very cleverly-told story called 
Shepherd Stock. All the above are priced at 2d. 

In a little pamphlet called Unemployment (Faber & Faber: 
1s. n.), by Eric Gill, is compressed the material for a large treatise. 
It is a criticism of modern conditions in the light of Catholic prin- 
ciples, and it mercilessly exposes the perversion of aim and the 
chaos of method which has resulted from the modern desertion of 
these principles. A stimulating little book, as disconcerting for 
the bulk of our economists as ever Socrates was to his contem- 
poraries. 

Mr. Ernest Bevin also writes about Unemployment in My Plan 
for 2,000,000 Workless (The Author:Transport House: 14d.), but 
he is concerned with methods rather than principles. He is con- 
cerned to prove that, by shortening the hours of work, confining 
it to those within the ages of 16 and 60, and enlarging the pension 
scheme, the present industrial chaos could be remedied. His plan 
might or might not be workable, but it is worth examination as a 
constructive Socialist effort. 

While not agreeing with Miss Mary E. Phillips that ‘‘the 
Church”’ gives no guidance for those who wish to use their super- 
fluous cash in a Christian manner, we are wholly on her side when 
she aims at pointing out, in The Responsibility of the Christian 
as Investor (S.P.C.K. : 6d. n.), that we are morally responsible 
for the way in which the money we lend or invest is employed. The 
more the Christian conscience can be stimulated in this matter 
the better, and this well-written booklet deserves serious considera- 
tion. 

What shall we drink? (T.C.C.C. : 6d.) is not an invitation to a 
carouse, but a seemingly-endless list of recipes for ‘‘soft drinks,’’ 
coupled with warnings against indulgence in alcoholic beverages 
which inebriate rather than cheer. 


REPRINTS. 


The latest batch of cheap editions issued by Messrs. Sheed & 
Ward will fill librarians with delight, for they can now set on their 
shelves at comparatively small cost a fine array of books of perma- 
nent value. And others who have waited till the ‘‘best-seller’s’’ 
vogue had abated, will find their patience rewarded. They can 
now have Chevalier’s fine Study of Pascal for 6s. n., and at the 
same price Abbé Hoornaert’s brilliant literary estimate—St. Teresa 
in her Writings. Mr. Hollis’s St. Ignatius, which aims, with con- 
siderable success, at making that Catholic champion more real to 
our times, and The Unrealists, Harvey Wickham’s lively sword- 
play amongst the pseudo-philosophers, may be had for 5s. n. And, 
finally, Dr. R. de Guchteneere’s exhaustive and adverse Judgment 
on Birth-Control and Mr. Belloc’s stimulating Essays of a Catho- 
lic, may both be had, and should be, at 3s. 6d. n. 
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